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| 
cise of my individual independence and judgment, | 
I have aright to say that I will vote for this Amer- 
icam, and will not vote for the other. Butthe point 
that I made on the gentleman from New York and 
those of his seit haaumnion friends who voted 
with him, was that they had practically gone over 
to the Republican party because they were voting 
with the Republican party; and I take it that it 
is acommon-sense proposition that a man who 
votes a party ticket is, for the nonce, to that ex- 
tent and for the time being, one of the party, for 
all practical purposes. I suppose that there is 
no party, North or South, that would not be per- 
fectly willing to compound with their opponents, 
if their opponents were always to speak against 
them, and always to vote with them. I take it 
for granted, that that is a compromise that could 
be very readily effected in any part of the world 
where the right of suffrage is exercised. 

Mr. HASKIN. Will the gentleman allow me 
a moment? 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman must excuse me. 
These interruptions throw me off the line of my 
remarks. Whenever I say anything that requires 
personal explanation, I will yield with great 
pleasure. 

After Mr. Mixes had concluded his remarks— 

Mr. DE JARNETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a few moments? 

Mr. DE JARNETTE assented. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I thank the gentleman from 
Virginia for yielding to me fora few moments, to 
speak on this occasion. I intended yesterday, if 
I could have procured an opportunity, to have 
replied to the question put to me by the honorable 
gentléman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman.] | 
In the course of the few remarks which I then 
made, I spoke of the five anti-Lecompton Demo- | 
crats of this House who had cast their votes, from | 
the commencement of the session, for one of their 
own number. The gentieman from Pennsylvania 
inquired of me what I meant by the five anti-Le- 
compton Democrats? I discovered his extreme | 
sensitiveness on that point, as if I intended to in- 
sinuate that he was not an anti-Lecompton Dem- 
ocrat. Sir, I pass censure or judgment upon the 
conduct of no man upon this floor. Every man 
has the right to vote according to the dictates of 
his own judgment, and as he believes best carries 
out the principles upon which he was elected. I 
regretted, at an early stage of this session, that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hick- 
MAN] cast his vote for Mr. Suerman. I should 
have been pleased if he had remained a while 
longer with his anti-Lecompton friends. We were 
from the first but eight in number; and perhaps, 
if we had remained together, an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat might have been, before this, elected as 
Speaker of this House. 

But, sir, in the midst of our difficulty, in the 
midst of the appeals which are constantly made 
here, permit me to make one appeal that the | 
House may be immediately organized; and that | 
is, that a sufficient number of votes shall be given 
to an anti-Lecompton Democrat—not myself, for 
I have no aspirations to that chair, and never 
had—but to the honorable gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Cuarx,] or the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Davis,| or any other of our num- 
ber. 

_ But, My. Clerk, as gentlemen have been defin- 
ing their positions upon this floor, although I 


that nomination, the Republican party in my 
district and the American party made no nomin- | 
ations. ‘The question of election to this House 
then stood between my Democratic competitor, 
an able and respectable gentleman, and my- 
self. I stood then as I stand now, as an oppo- 
nent of the territorial policy of the Administra- 
tion. My competitor assumed ground im favor 
of Mr. Buchanan’s Kansas policy, and pledged 
himself to sustain the principles and measures of 
this Administration. The Republicans and Amer- 
icans in my district, I say, made no nomination, 
and they had to choose betweenus. They chose 
to support me in preference to my competitor; 
and I shall always feel grateful to my political 
opponents for the support they gave me in the 
eanvass of 1858. Mr. Clerk, my political oppo- 
nents did what my own Democratic friends ought 
to have done. They ought to have rallied round 
me as their nominee, to have supported me, and 
to have returned me to this body, because I stood 
throughout in support of the principles of the 


| Democratic party as they were announced at Cin- 


cinnati. It is true, as I before-stated, that I op- 
posed Mr. Buchanan’s Kansas policy; but is that 
any evidence that | am no Democrat? I conceive, 
sir, that it is the best evidence of any man’s De- 


mocracy to oppose the present Administration. 


And, sir, I say that the best evidence that 1 am 
faithful and true to my principles is the fact that 


| my constituents rajlied around me and elected me 


to a seat on this floor. 
I came here not only as an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat but as a Democrat; and I will here 


| state that my course, since the commencement of 


this session, has been approved by all the papers 
of my district and State, except by a few editors 
who are officeholders under the present Govern- 
ment, and think they will please Mr. Buchanan 
and this Administration best by vilifying and 
abusing me. But, sir, the editor of the lead 
ing Democratic paper in my State, I refer to 
Judge Narr, of the True American, published at 
Trenton, came out with an article a few days ago 
in which he stated that my colleague [Mr. Riges} 
and myself were acting consistently in voting for 
anti-Lecompton Democrats, because such men, 
only, truly represented our principles and the 
principles upon which we were eleeted. And that 
editor went further, and said that the Lecompten 
Democrats had no right to find fault, and that the 
Republicans had no right to find fault. In fact, 


| there is no Republican paper in my district or 


State that has not come out and said that my col- 
league [Mr. Riges] and myself were acting with 
perfeet consistency as anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats. 

Sir, I was elected in opposition to Mr. Buch- 
anan’s Kansas policy; upon the great principle, 
the great, living, vital principle that the people of | 
a Territory, like those of a State, shall decide 
their own domestic institutions for themselves. 
But it is said that the Lecompton issue is dead; | 
and why do Democrats here differ? It is true 
that the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 


| ton constitution is a dead issue for all practical 


purposes; but, sir, there is another great, vital, 
living issue, that is yet to enter into the canvass 


| of 1860, and which is to be passed upon by the 


spoke the other day, yet it becomes necessary || 


that I should speak again, as a direct appeal has | 
been made by the gentleman from South Carolixza | 
(Mr. Mixes] tothe five anti-Lecompton Democrats 

who persistently vote for one of their own num- | 
ber. Iwas elected, sir, to a seat upon this floor as 
an anti-Lecompton Democrat. I was nominated 
by a convention of anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
who had always been sound and inflexible Demo- 
crats, as far as I could recollect. Why, sir, the 
gentleman who presided over the convention which 
made my nomination is one of the best, purest, 


and most inflexible Democrats in the district which | 


Ihave the honor to represent. After receiving || to me, as a 
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| people of this country, and that is the great right 


of self-government which belongs to th people 
of the Territories. 

Furthermore, sir, there was another principle 
on which I was elected, and that was the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a State into this Union at this 
session, under such a constitution as the people 
of that T: rritory chose to adopt as representing 
their own sentiments. Sir, the convention that 
nominated me passed a resolution pledging that I 
should vote for the admission of Kansas under 
the constitution adopted by the people of that 


| Territory, provided thatit was republican in form. 


Why, sir, the very convention which nominated 


| my competitor passeda similar resolution. There- 


fore, the whole Democracy of my State are com- | 
mitted to oat reer. 


Appeals are now made | 
mocrat, to vote for a man for 


— ~ . = 


Speaker who does not held these principles upon 
which | waselected. Let such aman be present- 
ed, let a man be nominated for Speaker who dis- 
approves of the Lecompten policy of Mr. Buch- 
anan, Who disapproves of the doctrine on the 
slaygry question which he has just announced in 
his message, who believes that the people have a 
right in the Territories to cane or prohibit 
slavery in their midst, and who is in favor of the 
admission of Kansas under such a constitution as 
the people themselves desire, then, sir, will come 
the time for me to say whether | will vote for 
such a man or not. And to show thatl am will- 
ing to vote for such an individual—— 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. lL only yielded for an 
explanation, and not for a speech. [Cries of 
** Let him finish!**] Very well; the gentleman 
can go on, 

Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk, to show you that 
I will vote for such a man, I have only to refer to 
the fact that [have all along been voting for such 
aman. | have voted for my friend from Indiana, 
[Mr. Davis,] and for my friends from New York, 
|Messrs. Cuark and Reynoups,}] who hold the 
same principles that I profess. 1 voted for them 
because they represent the principles which are 
held by the Democracy of my State, Lecompten 
and anti-Lecompton men alike. 

Mr. MILES. I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: which is the fairer proposition—that five 
men shall go over to ninety on the question of the 
Lecompton policy of the Administration, or that 
the ninety shall go over to five men on that same 
issue ? 

Mr. ADRRAIN. I, like my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. McRag,] profess at all times to be 
a fair man, and I will presently answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Sir, | have defined the principles upon whieh I 
have been elected to a seat in this House. I have 
steadily voted for a gentleman who carries out 
these principles; and I will say that my present 
Urpose is to continue to vote forjust such a man. 
on could I vote for any one else? If I did, I 
would be reereant to the principles upon which I 
was elected; | would be grossly inconsistent, and 
all parties in my district would turn their backs 
upon me, and spurn me from their presence. 

Mr. HICKMAN. IL should like to propound 
a single question to the gentleman from New 
Ji rsey. 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
tleman. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish the gentleman to in- 
form the members of this body whether in his 
canvass he received more Republican than Dem- 
ocratic votes, or more Democratic than Republi- 
can votes? 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
I received more 
votes. 


Mr. HICKMAN. 


[am willing to hear the gen- 


I will state very frankly that 
Republican than Democratie 


I will ask the gentleman 


another question: Had the gentleman in his dis- 
| ‘ A ‘ . 
| triét any Republican competitor; did not the Re- 


publicans entirely give up the field to him? 
Mr. ADRAIN. The Republicans placed no 


ie 


| man in opposition to me, but gave up the field 


| to answer him. 


entireiy to me, 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then the conclusion will 
be drawn, I presume, by the members of the 
House, and generally by the country—as that 
seems to be the favorite and stereotyped phrase 
here—that the gentleman, in the expression of his 
prineipl S, was perfecily acceptable to the Repub- 
lican party of his district. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I presumed that that would be 
the inference the gentleman would draw; but itis 
not a fair inference. J have not interfered with 
the gentleman in his district; 1 have not inquired 
how he came here, nor do I intend to. I believe 
in the doctrine of popular sovereignty: that every 
man should take charge of his own district, and 
leave every other member to do the same. The 
gentleman has no right to interfere with me and my 
constituents; nor has he a right to make any in- 
quiries how I came here. But, sir, I am willing 
If IT was acceptable to the Re- 
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publicans and Americans in my district who sup- 


I was a Democrat, and 
rywhere in my district, inevery 


no@Wals: 


ported me, it was 
nothing « Is Live 


speccehn—tor ] 


because 


colors, and never 
proclaim d myself an anti-Le- 
compton Democrat; | stat d very distinctly that 
I differed with the Republican party,as Idonow, 
upon the question of slavery; for I do not hold to 
the doctrine of « onere ional inte rvention;andthat 
obj ction to the Re publi an party I stated every- 
where in my district. But, sir, I will give the 
Republican party of my district the credit of voting 
for me, not because I fully represented their prin- 
ciples, but because they had faith in my honesty, 
and that | would do here exactly what I promised, 


Mr. HICKMAN. AsI have become unfor- 


tunately mixed up to s®me extent in this con- 


test 


carried 


do—lI everywher 


Mr.DEJARNETTE. I yielded to the gentle- 
man from New Jers« y fora pe rsonal explanation, 
and not for a running discussion. It is perfectly 
apparent if this discussion continues, I shall be 
deprived of the floor for to-day, and I hope, there- 
fore, 1t will not be indulged in. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Then I will proceed without 
further interruption. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
ment. 

Mr, ADRAIN. I object to any further ques- 
tions, because the gentleman from Virginia, | Mr. 
De Jarnetre,} by whose courtesy I hold the 
floor, objects. I will answer the gentleman atany 


I will consume but a mo- 


other time. 

The inference the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Hickman] wishes to draw from the fact 
that I was clected here by Republican votes in 
part, that | am therefore to vote for the Republi- 
can candidate for Speaker, is unwarranted. Why, 
the Republicans in my district never expects d | 
would. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
hends me. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The Republican papers in my 
district do not now say that they expected it. 
‘They say [ am pursuing a consistent course. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I call the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania toorder. | obj ctto any fur- 
therinterruptiong. I call the gentleman to order, 
and I insist upon it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
to yield the floor? 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ido refuse to yield the floor. 
I was stating that the Republicans of my district 
and State,thouch they may desire it, and no doubt 
they do, never exp cted that I would cast my 
vote for a Republican. They expected that I 
would act as an independent man, according to 
the convictions of my own judgment; according to 
my own political sentiments, and the sentiments 
upon which | was elected; and as long as my own 
constituents, the Republicans, the Americans, and 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats do not find fault 
with the votes I give here, | will merely say the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ts int rfering in a 
matter with which he has nothing to do. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I come to the practical ques- 
tion before the House, and that is the organiza- 
tion of it. The gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. mats ias seen fit to charge the five anti- 
4zecompton Democrats upon this floor with keep- 
ing this House without an organization. He has 
asserted that the House could be organized at 
once if the five anti-Lecompton Democrats would 
unite with the Democrats upon this flcor. He 
stated that the twenty-three South Americans 
were ready to cast their vote for any Democrat on 
this side, and that with the aid of the five anti-Le- 
compton Democrats an election could be effected. 
Now, sir, he assumes what | do not believe to 
bea fact. I do not belicve that the twenty-three 
South Americans upon this floor will cast their 
votes in a body for any Democrat in this House. 
I remember very distinctly that several South 
Americans, the other day, did get up and state 
that they would not vote for a Democrat; that 
they would not vote for any Administration man 
upon this side of the House. Now, then, I deny, 
as a fact, that the twenty-three South Americans 
are ready to unite wish the Democrats to elect a 
Speaker with our aid, if we choose to give it to 
them. 

Mr. MILES. 


moment? 


The gentleman gnisappre- 


Then the gentleman refuses 


Will the gentleman allow mea 
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Mr-ADRAIN. I objected to being interrupted 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicx- 
MAN,| and I cannot consistently allow an inter- 
ruption now. ; 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Will the gentle- 
man from New Jersey allow me to say a word, 
with the assent of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. De Jannette,} by whose courtesy he holds 
the floor? 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. 
sonal ¢ xplanation. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I have objected to interrup- 
tions from other gentlem: n, and therefore I obj ct 
to this interruption now. I wish to bring my 
speech to a close, and allow the gentleman from 
Virginia to go on. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ihope my friend 
W ill he ira sugeg 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. TI understood the 
gentleman from New Jersey to say that the dif- 
ferent members of the southern Opposition party 
had risen upon this floor and said they would not, 
in any event, vote fora Democrat. If such has 
been the declaration of different members of the 
southern Opposition party, I have failed to have 
that acuteness of hearing that has given to me 
that information. I say, for one, and I say for 
seventeen thousand freemen in the ninth congres- 
sional district of Kentucky, that when I have to 
choose—and Iam ready now to choose—between 
a Democrat and a Republican, I am ready to vote 
for a Democrat—for any of them, except it be a 
squatter-sovereignty Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ADRAIN. Is the gentleman through? 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentuc ky. No, sir. There 

is a simple and practical solution of the question 
before the House. Yesterday there were 
two hundred and thirteen votes cast. One hun- 
dred and three voted for Joun Suerman, of Ohio. 
The 
this House. Now,I ask each and every one who 
voted yesterday for candidates other than Mr. 
Suerman, if the y had not a choice? I have a 
choice even between a devil and a witch, [laugh- 
ter,] and | havea choice between a Democrat and 
There is a plain, practical, and 
simple solution of this whole question: come up 
and vote for a Democrat or South American in 
opposition to the Republican party. I have not 
made any declarat‘on here, Mr. Clerk, in refer- 
ence to my fidelity to my southern constituency. 
l am not spt aking now to my constituents or to 
the country, for I trust I am actuated by higher, 
iliér, and nobler motives than that of speaking 
to the public upon this question at this time. | 
ask and demand of cach and every one opposed 
to a sectional organization of this House—Il de- 
mand it in the name of those who are most inter- 
ested in this Government, in the name of the 
creditors of this great country of ours, whose faith 
and honor are sacredly pledged to a discharge of 
the obligations it is under to the different con- 
tractors of this Government—I demand that they 
shall come up at once to an organization of this 
House. 

And now, Mr. Clerk, in reply to what was said 
a day or two since in reference to the position of 
the South Americans, I desire to say one thing. 
The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] it is true, 
disclaimed that he intended to impute to us any 
disposition whatever to coalesce with the Repub- 
lican party; but what did he say on that occa- 
sion? 


I will consent to a per- 


estion. 





now 


. 
a Republican. 
| 


‘Had you listened to your organs, and had it not been 
for the foray of John Brown at UHarper’s Ferry, such a 
coalition woukl have been formed between the southern 
Opposition and the Republicans.”’ 

- 

In the name of the district which I represent, 
I protest that it is without foundation in fact. I 
came here, Mr. Clerk, upon this principle in re- 


| gard to the slavery question: I say that if there 
| be a wail coming up from the Pacific coast, or from 


any of the Territories, in behalf of the slaveholder 
demanding protection for his slave property, it is 
the duty of Congress to give him thatprotection. If 
that affiliates with Republicanism, then the south- 


| ern Opposition of the State of Kentucky may affil- 


iate with the Republican party, not otherwise. 
Mr. ADRALIN. Is that all, sir? 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. No, sir. The 


foray of John Brown did not prevent the coalition, 
for no coalition ever was intended at all between 
‘the southern Oppositionists and the Republican 
party. 


I admit, six, that the Louisville Journal, 


residue were cast for different members of 


| and elect a Speaker. 


~ 
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a paper that is published in our State, did say that 
if a coalition could be formed with the People’s 
party of Pennsylvania and conservative elements 
of that kind, it would recommend that coalition 
in opposition to the Democratic Administration 
party, and not otherwise. 

Well, now, Mr. Clerk, I do not understand 
that, because I vote for a Democrat, I am a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I supposed that I had the floor 
to continue my speech. I find that the gentleman 
is substituting himselfin my place. I should like 
to goonand finish what [ havetosay. The gen- 
tleman will have plenty of time to make his speech 
hereafter. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
should select another substitute. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I would like to finish my 
speech, if the gentleman has no objection. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. ‘I have but a 
word or two more to say, and then I shall be 
through. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, only one or two words, 
then. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
two-words only. f 

Mr. COX. I hope the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will not go into any more argumentation 
with me, unless I can have a chance to respond. 
He knows I cannot get the floor now. It is not 
very chivalric to attack a gentleman when he has 
no opportunity to come back at you. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Permit me to say 
that it is no want of chivalry in me attacking you 
now. Iwilldoit at any time whenever you have 
a chance to respond, or otherwise. 

Mr. COX. [am ready at any time to sustain 
y. position. 3 ‘ 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ido not yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. Let the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky finish his remarks. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I say I do not 
understand that, because I am voting with, the 
Democracy for the election of Speaker, I thereby 
become a Democrat. I am not one of those pat- 
ent-right politicians who believe that because you 
are in Rome, you must do as Romans do. _ I be- 
lieve that I can vote for a Democrat to fill that 
chair without sacrificing one principle that I hold 
in Opposition to the ee I believe 
that Democrats can come up and vote for one of 
the southern Oppositionists without sacrificing 
one jot or tittle of the opposition which they may 
have to that organization. I believe that this 
handful of anti-Lecompton Democrats—it is true 
they count themselves a host—may come up and 
vote for a Democrat or a southern Oppositionist 
without sacrificing their opposition to the Le- 
compton policy of the present Administration. 1 
say that there is a plain, simple solution of this 
whole question. There are two hundred and thir- 
teen votes in this House, and but one hundred 
and three of them are for SHERMAN. 

Several Memsers. One hundred and four. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Well, one hun- 
dred and four, if you please; but the residue, a 
majority of the House, are opposed to the elec- 


I am sure that I 


Yes, sir; one or 


lt 


' tion of Joun Suerman as Speaker of this House; 
| and, if they be opposed to that organization of the 
| House, it 1s a simple thing for them to come up 


and record their votes as a unit for a member of 
some one of the national parties in this House, 
I am grateful to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. De Jarwnerre] for yield- 
ing me the floor for this purpose. Nothing but 
an honest and devoted purpose to organize the 
House has prompted me to say anything upon 
this occasion. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Iam much obliged @the gen- 


tleman for having brought his few remarks to a 


| close; and I will resume the thread of mine. I 


will reply, however, to one remark which he 
made, because it seems to be inconsistent. He 


_ professes to be ready to vote for a Democrat with- 


oat making himself a Democrat. He is willing 
to vote for almost any man to organize the House; 
and, in voting for a man of opposite principles to 
his own, he does not consider that he is parting 
with his own political sentiments. Now, I would 
like to ask the gentleman, if that is the position 
which he assumes, why he cannot come over to 
the handful of five anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
and vote for a popular-sovereignty man? 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Iwill answer the 
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question candidly. I told my people that squatter 
sovereignty was as antagonistic to their rights, as 
southern men, as the principles of the Re oe 
party; and I should stulufy myself if | should 
vote for an advocate of that doctrine. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Yes; but you said that, in 
voting for a man holding principles apposite to 
your own, you did not lose your own political 
Status. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I said I could 
not vote for a member of a sectional party. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Now, as we number but five 
anti-Lecompton men, | think it unkind of the 
gentleman not to come over to us, because we 
need support from all sides. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I was remarking that it was 
not true, so far as I could understand the votes of 
the House, that the twenty-three South Ameri- 
cans were ready, in a body, to come over and 
supporta Democrat. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has risen here and stated that he is willing 
to do so. Grant it. It does not follow that al! 
his friends will imitate his example. He doe: 
not speak, as | conceive, by authority. ‘The best 


way to determine this whole matter is to put it to’ 


a practical test. Let the Democracy here unite 
upon a man; they have been scattered about like 
a flock of sheep that has lost its shepherd; let the 
southern Opposition come up and center their 
votes upon him, and present that man in opposi- 
tion to the candidate of the Republican party, and 
then the responsibility will be thrown upon thi 
five anti-Lecompton Democrats who hold seats 
upon this floor, and the responsibility will never 
come upon them until that particular event. And, 
Mr. Clerk, I do fot think it is fair, I do not think 
it is just to us, holding the position that we do 
here, to charge us before the country with being 
disorganizers and keeping this House without a 
Speaker; and it is particularly unkind in the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Carolina, | Mr. 
Mixes.} Whatisthe principle thing that has pre- 
vented the election of Mr. SHerman as Speaker? 
I conceive that it is the little band of five anti- 
Lecompton Democrats who have stood in the way 
of it; and instead of censuring us, the gentleman 
ought to give us praise; instead of being found 
fault with, we ought to be commended. And yet 
the gentleman turns round and says that we are 
a set of disorganizers. If the gentleman from 
South Carolina and the Democrats here say that 
we are keeping the House disorganized, that it is 
their wish that we shall vote for Mr. SHerman 
and that we shall be good Democrats if we do it. 
I venture to say that he will be elected Speaker 
immediately and that the House will be organ- 
ized. : 

Ido not conceive that we are disorganizers at 
all; but ifit be a fact that we are so, then it is only 
because we do not vote for Mr.Suerman. Inany 
other sense we are not disorganizers, but are only 
exercising our political rights, 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. 1 must now insist upon 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. ADRAIN. LIshall be throuch in a mo- 
ment. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman 
for his courtesy. I have been interrupted, and 
therefore a portion of my time has been con 
sumed. 

Mr. Clerk, I conceive that the anti-Lecompton 
men—I mean the five who have been voting for 
one of their own number—have as much right 
to vote for a particular man who represents their 
principles, as the Democrats, the South Ameri- 
cans, or the Republicans have. And I maintain 
this position, that no gentleman here has any 
right to find fault with any member, no matter 
how he may vote. : 

Mr. Clerk, the solution of the question, How can 
a Speaker be elected? seems to be a difficult one, 
but I shall propose a way by which it can be set- 
tled in half anhour. I am in favor of the election 
of a Speaker by a majority vote. That is the usual 
and I believe the constitutional mode. But when 
it becomes evident, when it becomes as clear as 
the sun in the heavens, that there is no centleman 
here who can possibly concentrate on himself a 
sufficient number of votes to be elected as Speaker, 
then, sir, there is another mode that has been 
adopted in the history of the country to which we 
may resort. I allude to the adoption of the plu- 
rality rule. Sir, I will vote for that rule only on 
the ground that the House can be organized in no 
other way. My distinguished friend from South 
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Carolina proposes that the House should be dis- 
solved, that we should break up, and he asks if 
there isany good reason against that resort. Ther 
isa great and powerful reason which addr 

itself to every true patriot and American citizen, 
and that is, that if this Coner ss should break up 


I 


in the way he proposes, it would lead to a disso- 
lution of the Union. The gentleman surely does 
not mean that. Let th experiment be tried, of 
dissolving this 


constituents, 


Liouse and going home to our 
proclaiming to the world that: we 
are incompetent for self-government, and your 


Government will crumble to the dust, this glorious 


} 


Union of our fathers will have gone, and gon 
forever. 
Now, sir, | would say to the fitleman from 


South Carolina, rather than resort to such a prop- 
osition, let him, prompted by patriotic and noble 
motives and considerations . com 
vote for the plurality rule. 


forward and 
And upon this subject 
let me say, thatif he will not vote forit, atleast let 
him suffer a vote to be had upon it. There is no 
centleman in this House called on to vote for that 
rule against the convictions of his own judgment; 
but i contend that when it is perfectly apparent 
Lo eve ry me mber of this Hou that the Hoi 


cannot be organized in any other way, except by 


} 
the adoption of the plurality rule, those_gentle- 
men Who do not suffer a vot i ianeh upon 
are factionists and disorganiz rs. 

Mr. Clerk, I believe there is a majority of t] 
House in favor of the pl rauty ruie, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman allow 
me for a moment? 

Mr. ADRAIN. No, sir: I objected to othe 
rentlemen interrupting me, and | must object to 
tne 2cniicen in’s Lite rrupun y i 

I was going onto say that | believe t 
iS a mayorily of this House in favor of the adop- 
tion of the plurality rule to organize it. A mi 

t. Thatisthe very position of atfai 

House now stand Now, sir 

an American citizen; as a man anx 


nority resisti 


ap Ltrlot; 


ious to this House organized and the busines 
of the country attended to, though | should lik: 
tg sce a Speaker elected by a majority of votes, 


yet upon high and patriotic considerations, | am 
willing to vote for the plurality rule whenever a 
vote can be had upon it 
Mr. Clerk, I thank tl 
for his courtesy to me in yielding the floor, and 
I reeret that I have been compelled to consume 
so much of his time. I will close by say 
that I do not wish to hear it again asserted that 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats in this Hlouse art 
disorganizers until itis shown that our five vot 


can determine the question of e] 


tion of Sp Ker, 
Let the Democratic party and the South Ame: 
cans come together and pre ita formida! r 


OF aa . ran a1 . } ¢ 
in opposition to Wir. SHERMAN, the candidate ol 


the Republican party, and then the five anti-Le- 
compton Democrats will act, [| trust, in a rad- 
ance with t ir judgment ana honest conviction 9 
and the principles which they hold. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With th permission of my 
friend from Virginia, [Mr. De Jarnerre,| } will 
say on we rd. [t wo iid | usele ; for nie he 
again to say W hat | nay so o- n repeated, that 


l have been all the time. and am now, 
to organize this rious 
more pleasure th ) jon in some plan by which 
the majority of the House opposed to the election 
of Mr. Suerman should be united, and the Hou 

organized. And every expedient which has 
been proposed has failed to accomplish that re- 
sult, let me,though without consultation with any 
member on this side, make one more eflort. ‘| 
app¢ al to gentlemen of all the Opposition parti 
to come together, and by committees, acre upon 


some united plan of action. Let usall come for- 


ward, and make some sacrifices upon the altar of 


: : 7 , I 
patriotism for the good of « 


} 
and see if It is not possl hat we can unite upon 
some common platform. Let me then suggest 
this proposition t » the attention of the conserva- 
tive mé n of the Hous: . Without consuming 
much of the time of my honorable friend from 
Virginia, | appeal to my friends upon this side of 
the House, and ask them if they will accede to the 
proposition ? 

Several Democratic Members. Y 

Mr. WINSLOW. I now appeal to the gen- 
tleman from New York, to the gentleman from 
New Jersey, to the gentleman from Indiana, and 


ur common country, 


Nothing would give me 


) other an i-Lecompton Democrats, if the y 
Ww ie to accede to the proposition 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will th 


man from North Carolina, at this poimt, permit 


me to say a single word? With the consent of t} 

ntleman from Virginia, also, who holds the 
floor, | desire to make a single remark to a prac 
tical po ; ; 

Mr. WINSLOW lLask the gentleman from 
New York to wait for a few moments before he 
interrupts m 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 1 desire only to 
say a few word 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
man from New York in a moment I want first 
to appeal tothe South American party—and I use 
that word because it is 


I will vield to th gent 





renerally known—lI appeal to these ventlemen to 
know whether they will ree tO my propos! 
tion 
Mr. MALLORY. Iwill r pond to t ren 
tleman trom North Carolina tor m) und | 
think [ speak the sentiments of a lay rtion of 
the southern Opposition party, when | say her 
in the presence of the House that w 
to organize this House upon any tar ba ot 
opposition to the Republican party And we do 
not think that by pursuing thi yuiy we are 
rificine our prineipl is American is MY 
friend from Kentucky |Mr. Moore] « rved 
this morning. IL recollect an anecdote of a dis- 


tinguished South Carolinian, which my friend 
before me |Mr. Mires] will probably remember, 


yy ni 
which tllustrates my view of this matter It is 
said that the ere orator and statesman of Vir 
vinia, Mr. Randolph, being in exrtremis, and being 
‘ x is, every man 1s when about to ta nis 
departure from this world, to die in peace with all 


men, sent for all those—and their names were 


rion—with whom he had been atenmty duri 
life. Amone the number was the distincuished 
save and statesman from South Carolina, Mh 


Calhoun. They talked over their various point 


of difference, and at last came to the amicable con 


clusion that they would forgive each other their 
mutual offenses. Mr. Calhoun was rejoiced at 
this termination ol the cont renee, and ried to 
leave the room: but just as he did so, said Mr. 
Randolph, beckonine him back, ‘* Calhoun, re 


member, if | get over tl attack all this roes tor 


% 


notte. }Grreat lat hter.| This anecdote em 
brad all | have to say. 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. I take ¢ floor 
vy the permission of the honorabl entieman 


. . . : \ 
Irom Y irginia, not ior the purpose of Makiig any 


laborate speech, but for tl » purpo of respond 
to a single suggestion made by my honor 

ible friend from South Carolina, | Mr. Mines.) 

who l have not failed to observe 1 enerally as 


eccurate in statement as he is courteous and gen 
tlemanly in his deportment. 
have said y 


to hay 


l understand him to 
f rday + W he hn he had ne f] MOT, and 


reasserted to-day 


, that the Lecompton 


issue, which in the last Congress divided the Dem 


ocrauic party, W is dead; he spoke of it: dead 
and pure d issue, Now Sir, if that were really the 
case, | must acknowledge that no obvious reason 


exists why gentlemen 


who profes atts m it to 
the, Democratic faith 


hould not unt In antas 


onism to an organization to the peeuil r princi- 
ples of which | will iv, Without intending dis- 
respect, we can never be expected to yield assent, 
But is that Kansa ue, in truth and in fact, dead 
and buried? It to this point only, that | wish 
to address a very few « bserv itions. 

Mr. DE JARNETTE. I must decline for the 
future to yield the floor to any one. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. I shall deprive 
you of the floor but for a few minutes: 
response which I hope to hear from the 


and the 
Demo- 
ratic side « i the Hou sf may possibly expedite 
it organization, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object to the gentle- 
man from Virginia yielding the floor further. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hold the floor 
by the courtesy of the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My objection is founded 
upon the fact that the ge ntleman from New York 
held the floor the other day for an hou na 
half to show how the House could not | 
ized, and now when the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wixstow] asks him a questio) 
withor t 


answering it, he starts out upon an e@ 
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tirely new issue. I object to his interruption of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hold the floor 
by the courtesy of the gentleman from Virginia, 
and whenever he demands it, I will yield it back 
to him. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman yields 
it, then he yields it permanently, and in that case 
f claim it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
that if the gentleman from New York has the floor 
by leave of the gentleman from Virginia, then, in 
his opinion, the gentleman from Georgia makes | 
his objection too late. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I want the Clerk 
to be notified that I hereafter object to any further 
interruptions. Let the gentleman from New York 
go on; but I shall object to all others. My objec- 
tion is founded upon the fact that that gentleman | 
spoke an hour and a half, the other day, to show 
how we could not be organized, at a time when | 
thought there was a prospect for an organization, | 
and did so, as I then believed, for the purpose of 
preventing an organization. "The gentleman from 
North Carolina asked him, now, a question, to 
which he has made no response, but is striking 
out to make another speech. It seems my objec- 
tion is too late. | object now, and I will be not 
too late next time. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I shall not, sir, 
be tempted to make a speech, nor shall [, upon 
this occasion, reply to the observations which 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia has been 
pleased tomake. [wish to present to the serious | 
consideration of the Democratic members of this 
House the question, whether the Kansas contro- 
versy is really dead and buried? Now, sir, I will 
concede that the Lecompton constitution is dead; 
it deserved to die; and when it died, it killed its 
authors. But, sir, the Kansas controversy is not 
by any means determined, as [ understand the 
case; and if I am wm error, I desire to be set right 
by gentlemen upon the Democratic side of the 
House, who understand the issues which will of 
necessity arise and be presented tothe country in 
the course of this session of Congress in relation 
to that very question. Sir, the bill which passed 
both Houses of Congress, and which received the 

assent of the President, commonly called the Eng- | 
lish bill, remains in full foree, unrepealed, and 
unaflected; and, sir, as Ll understand that bill, the 
application for the admission of Kansas, which 
is in fact now pending, and which, as soon as this 
House is organized, will come at once before it, 
will encounter at the threshold the single living 
provision of the English bill, the sole surviving 
relic of that Kansas controversy. Now, sir, | 
wish to be informed whether it is, or is not, the’ 
intention of the members of the Democratic or- 
ganization in this House to resist the application 
of Kansas for admission into the Union? Sir, 
this is a most material point. In my judgment it 
affects the action of every one of these five so-called 
disorganizing anti-Lecompton impracticable Dem- 
ocrats. Sir, I voted against that bill, but I know 
that its living provisions not only preclude the 
admission of Kansas until her population shall 
have been first ascertained by a census to be equal 
to that of the representative ratio, but it precludes 
even her application for admission until such 
census shall have been first taken. 

Mr. DE J ARNETTE. When I yielded to the 
centleman from New York, it was with the dis- 
unct understanding that he would only make a 
statement, and not enter into elaborate discus- 
Sion. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Of course, I 
yield the floor, but I request the gentleman him- 
self to inform me whether it is or is not the inten- 
tion of those with whom he cooperates in this 
matter of organization, to oppose the application 
of the people of Kansas for immediate Lhesiaston 
to the Union, notwithstanding their numbers 
have not been ascertained in accordance with the 
requirements of the dinglish bill? Is it the in- 
tended policy of the Democratic organization in 
this House to maintain the scheme of that bill, 
and thus throw anew that Kansas fire-brand into 
the polities of the country? 

Mr. DEJARNETTE. The action of myself 
an the gentlemen with whom I coéperate, upon 
that question, will be known when that question 
eomes before the House. [Laughter from the 
Republican benches. ] 











Mr. Clerk, believing, as I do, that the time for 
discussion has passed; that arguments, however 
conclusive and logical, in defense of the Consti- 
tution and the rights of the South, would fall 
upon ears deaf to all reason and all sense of jus- 
uce, I feel it only incumbent upon me to define 
my position, and to declare the purposes of those 
whom I have the honor to represent. In doing 
this, I shall not spe ak merely for the party to 


} 
i 
which I belong, but I shall speak the sentiments | 


and: purposes of a united people, who, for the 


first time in the history of our Government, have | 


disearded all party obligations and party preju- 
dices, and who now present to the country an 


1} undivided and an undeterred front, determined to 


assert their constitutional rights and guarantees 
unrestricted. ‘This is the position, and these the 
purposes, of those whom | represent; and in vin- 
dication of the correctness of this assertion, | 
have or!y to refer the House to the resolutions 


which were adopted unanimously by the Legis- | 
lature of Virginia, which were submitted to the | 


House a few days ago by my colleague, [Mr. 
Garnett,| and which [ will again send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read. I will state that those 
resolutions were offered by a leading member of 
the Opposition party, and were unanimously 
adopted by both branches of the Legislature of 
my State. 

in ‘ . . 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

** Resolved, ‘That we wish to assure the Representatives 
of this State in Congress, in the difficult circumstances in 
which they are placed, of the warm sympathy of this Gen- 
eral Assembly in the struggle in which they are engaged, 
and of our cordial support of every proper measure they 
may adopt to protect the just rights of this State, and of the 


South, the integrity of the Union, and the authority of the 
Constitution. 


** Resolved, ‘That we recommend, in view of the public | 


danger, the union of all the elements of opposition to Black 
Republicanism, and its candidate for Speaker, on any terms 
consistent with fairness and honor, whensoever, by such 
union, its deteat ean be accomplished, and the organization 
of the House effected. 


*+ Resolved, ‘That the Governor be requested to forward | 


to our Representatives in Congress a copy of these resolu- 
tions.”” 

Mr. DE JARNETTE. In that regard, I will 
here remark that the Representatives from Vir- 
ginia upon this floor, anticipated that action of 
the Legislature. ‘They have voted, sir, in good 
faith, for members of each of the organizations 
which are here working with us to defeat the 
election of Joun SHerman as Speaker of this 
House. 

To show, sir, that the Legislature of Virginia 
but refleeted the public sentiment of my State, I 
have here a copy of the Richmond Enquirer, re- 
ceived yest rday ‘ containing the proceedings of 
meetings, held irrespective of party, in over sixty 
counties of the Commonwealth of Virginia. A 
synoptical sketch of each is given in this paper; 
but it contains, in detail, the proceedings of only 
one county in my district—the county of Gooch- 
land. Task the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“The committee then came in, and Walter D. Leake, | 


on behalf of the committee, reported a preamble and reso 
Jutions, Which were read to the meeting, and unanimously 
adopted, and are the following : 

* Whereas, we lovg the Union of these States as it was 
designed to be by theWonstitution, we deplore everything 
which tends to threaten iis stability, or to destroy its mutual 
blessings. We still love its glorious memories, and would 
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behold its dissolution with sorrow and regret. But we |! 
have an abiding conviction that it can only be perpetuated | 
so long as it continues to be a Union of equals. For the | 


people of the non-slavcholding States to foster the preju- 
dices, to ineuleate the sentiments, and to circulate the 
books against us and our institutions, which necessarily 
lead to such treasonable invasion of our soil as that which 


has just taken place at Harper’s Ferry, and to the spilling | 


of the blood of her children in their own homes, is to pro- 
claim that they ace aliens and cnemies to our sympathies, 


of the non-slaveholding States are affording actual sympa- 
thy and substantial support to the disturbers of our peace 
and prosperity. ‘The organized power of most of the hire- 
ling States is in the hands of these who have sided with the 
leaders of a political party who avow feelings of hostility 


And whatever of conservative law-abiding sentiment exists 


/ at the North, seems utterly insufficient to curb the onward 


our interest, and well-being. Large portions of the people | 


| and hatred to ws and our institutions of domestic slavery. || 


march of the Constitution-hating, Bible-despising fanati- || 


perity of free institutions in our land. Virginia has acted 
no narrow, selfish poliey in this Confederacy. To build up 


cism, which has placed itself in the way of the future pros- | 


the Union she has sacrificed upon the altar of the common | 


| good, the richest and most splendid territory that any State, 


in the world’s history, ever gave away. She has waged 
no war against the rights or institutions of her sister States ; 


| she has asked for no burden to be placed upon the citizens 


of other States for her benefit. But to the northern States | 


their fabor; their manutactories have prospered by tariffs, 


| she has given bounties for their fisheries and premiums for | 


January 6, 


and their people grown rich by burdens we have borne for 
them. Virginia has only asked in return for all this to be 
let alone, to have her constitutional rights respected and 
observed. But the return has been denunciation of her in- 
stitutions, inculcation of doctrines hostile to her existence, 
avowed determination to overthrow them, encouragement 
to wicked men to rob us of our property, and the closing 
the doors of the courts of justice to all constitutional re- 
dress ; and ® give direction and point to this hatred of our 
constitutional rights, under the very Union they hypocriti- 
cally pretend to revere, they cast the lowest elements of 
abolition and criminal fanaticism into the horrid work upon 
our own quiet and peaceful soil, for robbery, assassination, 
murder, and treason. And, now, unmindtul of the scenes 
at Harper’s Ferry, torgetiul of John Brown as he struggled 
alone upon the gailows at Charlestown, as some little expia- 
tion for the crimes of his cruel, remorseless, murderous, 
unchristian life, though they were prompted by their teach- 
ings, they threaten to give efficiency to their hatred to us 
by placing in power one of their party who has proclaimed 
undying hostility to our domestic institutions. I! the South 
dared to try to elevate to power a statesman whose avowed 
object it was to war upon the constitutional rights of any 
section of the Union, it would be an outrage offered to all 
the States. This the South has never done—never wanted 
todo. It is an outrage that this insult should be offered, 
this injury proposed to us. by the Seward, Black Republi 

ean party. To submit to this, would be to turn our backs 
upon the Union our tathers made and handed down to us 
asa priceless legacy. It therefore behooves us, if we would 
perpetuate the Union and preserve the blessings of liberty, 
to rouse ourselves from ail appearance of indifference and 
Icthargy, to awake from our supposed political security, 
and adopt such measures and take such action as will break 
the spell of northern fanaticism and terminate assaults upon 
our rights. Butif the ear of the North is still to be deaf, 
and its eye blind tothe boundless glories of the Union, then 
we must and will take care of ourselves: Therefore, 

* Resolved, 1. That, looking to an unchangeable union of 
these States as the source of ourstrength against every foe, 
as possessing a *‘ boundless wealth of blessings,’ as ‘ indis- 
pensable to the well-being and glory of each and all,’ we 
have sacrificed our individual interest upon the altar of 
the common good; we have waged no wars upon the so- 
cial or domestic institutions of our sisger States; we have 
arrayed no prejudices against their individual rights; but 
we have given them bounties and tariffs to encourage their 
industry and promote their prosperity—they repaying us 
with hatred and outrage. We have given them bread, and 
they are attempting to wipe off the obligation by giving us 
a stone; we have given them a fish, and they have repaid 
us with a serpent. 

“2. That the election by the non-slaveholding States of 
any man as President of this Union, who has proclaimed 
that there must be an ‘ irrepressible conflict’ with our do- 
mestic institutions, or who aids the circulation of books 
which encourage and advise servile insurrection, or who 
avows a war of eXtermination against our property, is the 
elevation to power of a party who has beforehand avowed 
a determination not to be bound by our bond of union, and 
is therefore to inaugurate a power upon the ruins of the 
Constitution, and in a dissolution of this Union, and the 
erection of a new government. ‘That we willbe no parties 
to any such new government. That the States supporting 
such new government do thereby withdraw from the Con- 
federacy established by our fathers, and do dissolve our 
connection with them ; and that we will support and main- 
tain our rights aud our ever glorious Constitution, with 
them, if we can, without themif we must. And it is the duty 
of our representatives in the national, and the State Legis- 
latures to look to the future, and prepare for such an emer- 
gency, that we may be ready for coming events. 

“<3. The recent invasion of our beloved Commonwealth 
; an undisguised assault upon our domestic institutions 
’ citizens of our sister, non-slaveholding States, which 
endangered no less the stability and welfare of our Union, 
than it did the peace and prosperity of our own State. The 
mad scheme of the immediate actors in the iniquitous 
work was the necessary result of teachings of foul-hearted, 
though elevated conspirators, who control the political 
power of the abolition States, and give character and tone 
to the feclings of the Black Republican party, and who, 
now, while they disavow the nefarious plot, because of the 
failure of success, call John Brown, the thief and mur- 
derer, a hero and patriot. 

“<4, That it is the duty of the Legislature now in session 
to adopt such measures as are necessary to secure to Vir- 
ginia a direct trade with foreign nations, and that we are 
unwilling any longer to contribute to the wealth and power 
of abolition States that are warring upon our righis. 

“5. That our Legislature, by inspection and other lacvs, 
should promote our foreign direct trade, and check and 
embarrass all trade and intercourse with such States as 
have endeavored to nullify the fugitive slave law, or which 
permit their citizens to subscribe money to make speeches 
and to issue publications, for the avowed purpose of ab- 
ducting our slaves, and inciting them ta insubordination. 

“6. That while we are gratified at the patriotic assem- 
blies and speeches at the North, and would fain hope that 
the tide of abolition is at its ebb, yet we must require some 
more substantial securities from our aggressors before we 
can give them the right hand of peace and fellowship. 

“7. That we urge upon our Legislature and Governor 
the propriety of conferring without delay with the other 
States of the South upon the common emergency which 
presses upon us, and the needful remedies to be adopted 
by all. 

“8, That we pledge ourselves to co iperate with the Le- 
gislature and with the citizens of other portions of our 
State in rigidly executing against itinerants the existing 
laws, and such others as the Legislature may pass. That 
to this end a committee of five in each niagisterial district 
be appointed by the chairman to see to such execution ; and 
further, that an efficient police is maintained in cach dis- 
trict. And that we recommend the immediate organization 
of one or more volunteer companies, one of which shall be 
cavalry ; and we further recommend that the uniform of 
such companies shall be of domestic materials and of such 
east as may be within the means of our citizens generally. 
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And that after the stock of goods now in the hands of Vir- 


ginia merchants shall have been disposed of, we will pur- 
chase no article manufactured in the northern States, or 
sold by Abolitionists or their agents ; nor will we trade with 
any merchants who will not avow their purpose not to pur 
chase of Abolitionists or northern merchants, and honestly 
adhere to it; and we recommend to the people of thecoun- 
ty and State generally, both male and female, to adopt, as 
far as practicable, the use of wearing apparel of southern 
manufacture. 


“9. That the Legislature ought to make such additions 


to our penal laws as will guard us against the evils of the 
northern vagrants and incendiaries. _ ‘ 
‘© 10. That the preservation of: the rights and protection 


which, for the sake of préserving or strengthening party or- | 


ganizations, would compromise or sink any question con- 
nected with slavery, and that is a constitutional right of 
the South in relation thereto, or would dodge an assertion 
of the full rights of thw South in party platforms, for the 
sake of conciliating northern men, or securing northern 
votes. 

“11. That the educational facilities afforded by southern 
schools and colleges are so complete that the people of the 
South ought no longer to send their sons gnd daughters to 
the North to be educated; or to employ as teachers, either 
male or female, such as come from the northern or other 
abolition States. 

*©12,. That our Delegate and Senator in the Legislature 
be requested to give these matters their attention; and if 
the ordinary length of their session does not allow fulltime 
for the consideration of the subject, and the passage of all 
proper laws in the premises, that they advocate, for the pur- 
pose, an extension of the session. 

‘*13. That we tender our thanks to Henry A. Wise, the 
Governor ofthe Commonwealth of Virginia, forthe wisdom, 
boldness, energy, prudence, and patriotism he has displayed 
in the execution of the duties devolved upon him by the 


affair at Harper’s Ferry; and that, as Virginians, we feel | 


proud of his statesmanship. 

“14. By William Fontaine, Esq.: That we will cheer- 
fully bear such increase of taxation as may be necessary to 
arm the State. 

*©15. By George F. Harrison, Esq.: That the citizens of 
this county be respectfully petitioned to contribute accord- 
ing to their ability to do so,to a fund fr the supportof vol 
unteer companies within the county, and that a committee 
of two in each magisterial district be appointed by the chair- 
man to solicit and receive contributions. 

16. By Rev. Joseph Rock : ‘Thata treasurer be appointed 
by the chairman to take charge of the fund that may be col- 


lected by the committee for the support of volunteer com- | 


” 


panies. 
Mr. DE JARNETTE. 

tion, and such the purposes, of the people of Vir- 

ginia. Impelled by asenscof duty to themselves 

and their posterity, they are determined in the 

future to demand all their cuarantied rights, and to 

repel by force any violation of them. 1 do not 


Such, sir, is the posi- | 


desire tocreate upon this House the impression that | 


this position is assured from sudden impulse, or 
from the just and deep indignation felt by them for 


the invasion of Virginia by John Brown; for it is | 
the result of a careful observation, on their part, of || 


this steadily advancing aggression by the North. 
We have, sir, with silent, but sleepless vigilance, 
noticed every advance; we have yielded to these ag- 


gressions for the sake of the Union, which we have 


loved because it was the work of our forefathers. | 


Sach a Union as they made and handed down to 
us, we will still love and defend; but, sir, until 
that Constitution is restored; until that spirit of 
equality and justice which is as essential now as 
it was then to its being is brought back, I shall 


make no appeal to my people, but to their sense | 
of wrong, their pride, and their wounded honor. | 


ow can I, sir, when they know, when the coun- 
try knows, that the Black Republicans upon this 


floor boldly assert that their object and purpose is | 
to drive us of the South from all the territories now | 


belonging to the Government, or which may here- 


after be acquired? We, of the Southyhave never | 


yet asserted our superiority over the North; but 
the last lesson we can be made to learn, and the last 
emotion we can be made to feel, is that of inequality. 
The expulsion of the South from the territories of 


the Government—territories acquired by the joint | 
blood and treasure of us all, can only be done upon 
the hypothesis that wot the South are unequal. || 
This purpose of thus expelling us from the ter- | 
ritories of the Government is the very first, and | 


the only idea, upon which this Black Republican 


party and its organization is founded. They have | 


discarded all the issues which have heretofore 


divided the great political parties of the country; | 


and they now absolutely declare their purpose to 


coéperate with all who war upon the South and 
its institutions. 


At first, this organization excited no feeling of | 


uneasiness at the South. We could not believe 
that a party having no distinct principles upon 
which they proposed to administer the Govern- 


ment could long survive. We could not believe | 


| that a party with no other object than a crusade 


upon the South and her institutions could survive 
the just ‘indignation of the Constitution-loving 
men of the North. But, sir, the presence of one 


| hundred and twelve Black R: publicans upon this 


floor shows how utterly fallacious that hope was. 


| These men represent an aggregate constituency of 


twelve million of people, who declare that their 


| object, their purpose, and their intention, is todrive 
| the South from all the territories belonging to the 
of the honor of the South are recognized by this meeting || 
as paramount to all questions of party politics, and we de- | 
nounce as traitorous to the South every course of policy | 


Government. 
they of accomplishing their purpose; so reliant are 
they upon their eighteen millions to lash us into 
submission—and I will here remark that such an 
argument may be potent and conclusive at the 
North, but itis one that we of the South shall never 
regard; soconfidentare they of accomplishing their 


object, relying, as they do, upon the force of num- 


bers to accomplish it, now that the South is thus 
surrounded and all hope of expansion or escape 
is cut off, they declare that the irrepressible con- 
flict has berun, and that, for the future, this Gov- 
ernment shall have all slave or all free labor. That 
is the position assumed by the leaders and repre- 
sentative men of the Black Republican party; and 
their followers upon this floor are trying to in- 
dorse it by the election of Jonn Suerman, who 
indirectly indorsed John Brown in indorsing the 
Helper book. Sir, itis against that doctrine and 
that damning heresy that we of the South have 
taken up arms, and—I speak only for Virginia— 
we will never surrender them untii this Black Re- 
publican party is disbanded and its purposes are 
disavowed by the people of the North. You may 
boast of your eighteen millions to accomplish your 
purpose, and point to the eight millions of people 
at the South. If war is to come—and that can be 
the only result, if you are bent on the accomplish- 
ment of your objects—and if this Union is doomed 
to perish, the historian who in future years records 
the events which led to that calamitous result, will 
devote his first chapter to the aggressions of the 
North. We have never claimed aught but our 
constitutional guarantees—the rights clearly given 
to us by the plain and express provisions of the 
Constitution. If for them we must fight; if we 
must firht in defense of our hearths, our families, 
and our rights, let me appeal to you, in the name 
of humanity, let me appeal to youas brave men, 
not to war upon the defenseless women and ehil- 
dren of the South. Go home and sound your 
reveille and summon your hosts, and when the 
last man is behind your intrenchments and you 
are ready, we will come, and our only regret will 
be that you bad no more for us to fight. 

Sir, I have no sympathy with that doctrine, 
which I have heard expressed upon this floor, that 


That isthe issue. Soconfident are | 
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if the North orany State of this Union, in the exer- | 


cise of iis sovereignty, for reasons which to itself 


seem sufficient, chooses to withdraw from this Con- 
federacy, they are to be lashed into submission. 


When the compact which formed this Confederacy | 


is violated, each State falls back into its original po- 
sition—into the exercise of its sovereignty and its 
inalienable rights. Violate the laws which govern 
the material world, and its elements are no longer 
subject to the control which makes the system. 
Violate the organic law of our existence as a Con- 


| federacy, and each element composing it is as free 


from constraint as the winds of heaven. That 
law you of the North have violated. We have 
heretofore submitted. We have acquiesced in and 
borne a denial of justice. We have done more. 
We have borne your aggressions on the rights 
guaranticd to us by the plain provisions of the 
Constitution; we have yielded to these aggressions 
for the sake of the Union; we have acquiesced in 
one-sided compromises, and whittled away our 
constitutional guarantees until our love for the 
Union has been escribed to stupidity and our sub- 
mission to cowardice. You of the North have 
stolen cur property, and when our citizens have 
gone North in search of the thieves, you have 


| insulted, harassed, imprisoned, and sometimes 


brutally murdered them. 
bing us of $15,000,000 worth of slaves, the de- 


Not content with rob- | 


| scendants of those slaves which our fathers bought | 


| the labor of the descendants of those slaves in | 


from your fathers—the money thus transferred 
to you for the purchase of those slaves now con- 


your northern factories; not content with taxing 
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order to increase the profits upon that capital; not 
content with this, you have sent hired emissaries 
from the North to claim and receive the generous 
hospitality of the South, in order that you might 
gain access to our slaves to incite them to rapine, 
insurrection, and murder. Failing in all this, you 
then send John Brown, with all the munitions of 
war, to murder our citizens in the dark and silent 
hours of the night. And your followers on this 
floor are required, by the election of Jouw Suen 
MAN, to indorse that action. 

This irrepressible-conflict doctrine is, for the 
future, to be the “shibboleth’’ of the Republican 
party; and you desire to place over our delibera- 
tions here, a ltving representative of the irrepress- 
ible-conflict doctrine. Thus you seek to make 
Mr. SuHerman, who is the represt ntative of that 
doctrine, the Speaker ofthis House. Against this 
we solemnly protest. You laugh at our protest, 
and significantly point to your cighteen millions 
of people . Thus you run so far in advance of 
the Constitution in your aggressions on the South, 
that even your Pharisaical devotion to it will net 
permit you to quote it as authority for your ex 
actions, but openly avow intention to resort to 
force. Butl warn you, notin any spirit of menace, 
but in the spirit of one who loves his country, that 
you have gone already further than we can or will 
permit you. You have reached that point at which 
outraged humanity ceases tareflect upon the con- 
sequences of its action. Nor will we meekly and 
submissively ask for the maintenance and protec- 
tion of our rights guarantied by the Constitution; 
we willdemand them. Virginia will never again 
consent to be a suppliant where she has equal 
rights. 

Then, sir, if you choose to place this Govern- 
ment under the control of this higher-law party; 
that party which is to-day trampling upon the 
rights of a portion of the States in this Union; 
which is now acting in violation of the Censtitu- 
tion; that party which is to-day living in open 
rebellion to the Constitution and laws ot the coun- 
try; then, do what I know your purpose is, cleet 
Wirtiam H. Sewarp as President of this Repub- 
lic. Notwithstanding all the eloquent gentlemen 
from Ohio (Mr. Corwin] has said, knowing that 
Mr. Sewarp is the representative even of all the 
heresies of the North, and consequently that he 
was the man best calculated to secure the position 
of President of the United States in the Republi- 
ean party, he thought it expedient in the exercise 
of that conservatism for which I understand him, 
at home, to be remarkable in that party, to under- 
take to make it appear in this House that if Mr. 
Srwarp were to be elected he would disregard 
the doctrines which he now holds, and the doc- 
trines of the party which elects him, and that 
the election to that high post would make him a 
national conservative man; I say that notwith- 
standing this effort upon the part of the gentleman 
from Ohio to make it so appear, we in Virginia 
know better, for we have a record of Mr. Sewarp 
when he occupied a high officia! position in his 
own State. 

I willremark, before I ask the Clerk toread from 
that record, in order that the House may under- 
stand it, that, in 1839, Peter Johnson, Edward 
Smith, and Isaac Gansey, citizens of New York, 
carried off from Norfolk, in the State of Virginia, 
afugitive slave. They were followed and arrested 
in New York; but, on a writ of habeas corpus, they 
were discharged from custody. The Governor of 
Virginia immediately issued a requisition on the 
Governor of New York, who was at that time, 
Wiutuiam H. Sewaron, for the delivery of these 
persons into the custody of Virginia. But, in 
order to give the House a more full comprehen- 
sion of this correspondence, I will here pass ove r 
this case, and state that, in 1841, a citizen of New 
York committed forgery, and with that instinct 

yeculiar to our northern friends—to the Yankee— 
eaauaien of this difficulty between New York and 
Virginia, sought refuge in our State. He was 
arrested ;and immediately upon his arrest followed 
a requistion of Governor Sewarp. The Goy- 
ernor of Virginia refuged to deliver up the fugi- 
tive from justice in New York, until Governor 
Sewarp had returned the parties demanded by the 


: || Governor of Virginia charged with kidnapping 
stituting the basis of the capital employed in | 


slaves. It is — this point that the correspond- 
ence to which [ refer took place. I ask the Clerk 
to read the passage which I have marked. 
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The Clerk read, as follows, from a correspond- 
ence between the Executive of New York and the 

; fee > 
Executive of Virginia: 


“The Governor of Virginia bas been pleased to assure 


the Executive of this State that the fugitive demanded by 
him shall be retained in custody fora period of six months, 
to afford time for the Executive of New York to decide 
upon the question thus submitted to him. 

“Tt would be manilestly improper that the fugitive should 


be withheld from the violated justice of this State, or be de 
tained in custody in Virginia, under laws against which he 


has not offended, in consequence of any unreasonable delay 


on the part of the authorities of this State in replying to the 
comununication of the Executive of Virginia. His Excel! 
lency, the Governor of Virginia, is, therefore. respectfully 
informed that by relerence to papers heretofore transmitted 
to hin and lis predecessors, it will be found that before the 
equisition tor the said Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and 
Isaac Gansey came under the consideration of the Execu 
tive of this State, those persons were, by a competent ju 


cial officer, discharged from arrest upon a writ of habeas 
corpus, Which is a writ secured by the constitution to every 
citizen of this State, because the papers we re defective and 
insuflicient even to charg against the laws of 
Virginia; and that when the said requisition came before 
ihe Executive of this State, it wv decided that the charge 
was,in form, detective, and that even if that objection were 
waived, acts of the description of those laid to the charge 
{the supposed fugitives were vot made felonious nor crim 
inal either by the laws of this State or by the common law, 
or by the laws of all civilized countries; and for these and 
other reasons fully set forth, it was the opinion of the Ex 
ecutive of this State that he bad no lawitul right or authority 
to deliver the said Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and Isaac 
Gansey to the Executive of Virginia, in compliance with 
the said requisition. ‘The Governor of Virginia is further 

spectiully informed that the subject has been reconsidered 
upon its merits, and also in connection with the position 
assumed by the Executive of Virginia, in regard to the re 
quisition for the delivery of the tugitive demanded by the 
Executive of this State, and no sufficient reason is found 
for reversing the decision before made. 

‘Dy the Governor: 


an Olenst 


SAMUEL BLATCHFORD, 
** Private Secretary. 
* Addressed to his Excellency TnHomas W. GiLMerR, 


Richmond, Virginia.” 

Mr. DE JARNETTE., Lask the Clerk, now, 
to read what | have indicated, from another letter. 

The Clerk, read as follow 

*¢ Jt was obvions that the former would assume, in con 
tormity with opinions known to prevail in Virginia, that 
men of a certain race and condition may be and are prop- 
erty and chattels, the subjects of purchase, sale, devise, 
and theit. The Executive of this State, on the contrary, 
would be Mithless to the spirit of its constitution and laws 
if he did not maintain that all men, of whatever race or con 
dition, are ever, and of right Ought to be, freemen; that 
every remedy for duress of a huiman being, whether it be 
the writ de homine replegiando, habeas s, action for en 
ticement or false imprisonment, or indictment for kidnap 
ping, regards him as man, and not as property; and that it 
1s as absurd in this State to speak of property in immortal 
beings, and consequently of stealing them, as it would be 
to discourse of a division of property in the common atmos 
phere. It was equally manifest that Virginia would insist 
that her sister States should recognize the rightof property 
tf one class of her people in another, as established by her 
laws. It would, on the contrary, become the duty of the 
Uxecutive of this State to hold that, except so far as the 
principle ts controlled by the article of the Constitution 
which declares that persons held to labor or service in one 
State by the laws thereot, and escaping into another, shall, 
on demand and proof, be delivered up to the persons to 
whom such labor or service is due, the relation of master 
and siave is a peculiar local relation of the State where it 
exists, and that this State is not bound to recognize or pro- 
tect itin any manner, much less to protect it by extending 
for that purpose an article of the Constitution which had 
no such design, nor any reference whatever to the rela 
tion.”’ * You are pleased to remark that this 
State is pursuing a course calculated to render her territory 
an asylum for felons and runaway slave Waiving all ex 
ceptions to the spirit of this remark, [ trust I may be per- 
mitted to reply, first, that it is not inconsistent with the 
most careful regard to the public morals to grant impunity 
to those declared innocent by the legal tribunals, or to those 
whose conviction would involve no offense against the laws 
necessary for the preservation of a well-ordered society, and 
no violation ef abstract rights, as ascertained from the sys 
tem of jurisprudence established in civilized nations ; and, 
secondly, that the experience of the people of this State has 
proved, at least to their own satisfaction, that neither pub 
lic virtue nor public prosperity has received any injury trom 
extending, so faras has yet been done, equal justice to 
every class ane every race of men within our limits. 

** Accept the assurance of high respect with which I re- 
main your obedient servant, 





* » . 


‘W. H. SEWARD. 
“The Hon. Jouwn M. Parvon, Lieutenant and Acting Gor 
ernor of Virginia, or his successor in office.’’ 

Mr. DE JARNETTE. There is one othercom- 
munication between the same parties, to which I 
wish to call the attention of the House. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Tt remains with Virginia to show, not only that th: 
obnoxious principles and opinions ofthe Executive of New 
York are errcneous, but also that they are a proper cause 
of public offense, and still further, that she has a right to 
prescribe principles and dictate opinions to the Executives 
of her sister States. For my own part, I freely confess 


that the difficulty of compliance with the requirements of 


Virginia is not diminished by the distinction taken between 
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the decision to which Virginia objects, and the reasons 
assigned for it. The renunciation of principles and opin- 


ions necessarily involves the adoption of opposite principles | 


and opinions. I could not, to save the commerce of the 
State, or even the peace of the country, subscribe to the 
faith prescribed to me. I cannot believe that a being of 
human substance, form, and image, endowed with the tac- 
ulties, propensities, and passions common to his race, and 
having the same ultimate destiny, can by the force of any 
human constitution or laws, be converted into a chattel or 
a thingin which another being like himself can have proper- 
ty, depriving him of his free will and of the power of culti- 
vating his own mind and pursuing his own happiness; a 
property beginning with his birth and reaching over and 
enslaving his posterity. I cannot believe that that can be 
stolen which is not and cannot be property; and although 
such principles may be adopted and become the basis of 
institutions and laws in other countries, I cannot believe 
that any such community has the right to extend the oper- 
ation Of such institutions and laws so as to effect persons 
within the jurisdiction and under the protection of other 
nation The provision in the Constitution of the United 
States, directing that fugitives from labor or service escaping 
from one State into another, shall be given up on demand 
to the person to whom such labor or service is due, what- 
ever be its effects, is a limitation of the sovereign rights of 
the States. I cannot believe that the provision can be ex- 
tended beyond its letter and precise application, and so as 
to make the Constitution tix a definition of crime at vari- 
ance with the common law adopted by all the States, and 
with the jurisprudence of the civilized world. Opposed to 
sucha faith, [ find the guarded language of the Constitution, 
the principles of national justice, the impulses of philan- 
thropy, the instructions of religion, the sentiments of an 
enlightened age, the constitution of this State which I am 
bound to maintain, and the spirit of the laws it is my duty 
to execute.”’ 
Mr. DE JARNETTE. There are other pas- 
ages to which | should like to eall the attention 
of the Hou but I will not detain it further, at 
this time, by reading them. Iwill merely remark, 
in this connection, that the Governor of Virginia 
refused to deliver up the fugitive from justice in 
New York, upon the requisition of Governor 
Sewarp, until the parties accused of kidnapping 
slaves in Virginia should have been delivered up. 


The Legislature of Virginia assembled during the | 


pendency of this controversy, and I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the course then pursued 
by them, to show that Virginia has ever been true 
to her plighted faith. Although our Governor 
had refused to comply with the obligations of our 
State, because the Governor of New York had 
refused to discharge the obligations of that State 
to Virginia, the Legislature of Virginia determined 
to surrender, and did surrender to New York her 
fugitive from justice,and Governor Gilmer, in con- 
sequence of the action of the Legislature, nolonger 
refused his consent, but delivered up the fugitive. 
Governor Gilmer then resigned. This shows the 
position which Virginia occupies in reference to 
other States in the discharge of all her obligations 
to them. 

This conservative man, [Governor Sewarp,] 
in high executive position, who was so beautifully 
portrayed by the gentleman from Ohio, the other 
day, positively refused, in 1839, to surrender to 
Virginiaa kidnapper ofour slaves, upon the ground 
that no offense could be committed in stealing 
slaves from their masters. Thus Wiiiiam H. 
Sewarp stands before the country a perjured 
traitor; and yet that man, with hands stained 
with the blood of our citizens, we are asked to 
elect President of the United States. You may 
elect him President of the North, but of the South 
never. Whatever the event may be, or others 
may do, Virginia, in view of her ancient retftown, 
in view of her illustrious dead, and in view of her 
sic semper tyrannis, will resist his authority. I 
have done. 

Mr. PERRY. I move that we proceed to vote 
viva voce for Speaker. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I move that there be a 
eall of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk accordingly called the roll; and the 
following members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Ashmore, Brown, Barr, Brabson, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Curry, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Pottle, Reynolds, Stall- 
worth, Van Wyck, and Woodson. 

Pending the eall of the roll, 

Mr. KEITT stated that his colleague Mr. 
Asumore was unwell, and had paired with Mr. 
PorTrTLe. 

Mr. CRAWFORD siated that his colleague 
Mr. Jones had paired with Mr. Irvine. 


|| Woopson, with the understanding that it may be 


transferred with any of our side who may be 
absent. - 
The CLERK. Mr. Rerwoxps and Mr. Curry 
are the only menibers absent who are not paired. 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. My colleague was 


| paired yesterday with Mr. Curtis. 


Mr. CURTIS. Butit was distinctly understood 
that the pair was for no longer. ; 

Mr. VANDEVER. I move that all further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW. ‘On that I demand the yeas 
and nays. ; 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. My colleague [Mr. 
Curry] is confined to his room; he can be brought 
here, but [ would prefer he should be paired. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative, yeas 122, nays 94; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
rain, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, Williain C. Anderson, Ashley, 


Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, 


Butlinton, Burlirftame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, 


| Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Horace F. Clark, Colfax, 
| Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, John G. Davis, Dawes, 


Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hail, J. Morrison Harris, Helmick, Hickman, 
Hoard, Holman, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Lovejoy, Maclay, Mal- 
lory, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nelson, Nixon, Olin, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg- 
wick, Sherman, William N. H. Smith, Somes, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, 
Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 'Theaker, Tompkins; Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cad- 
walader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel] Wash- 
burn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—122. 

NAYS—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Avew, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 


| Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, Burton Craige, Craw- 


ford, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, 
Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, 
John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Houston, 
Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Lar 
rabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Charles D. 
Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, M« 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Nocll, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 
Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. 
Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright—9$4. 

So all further proceedings in the call were dis- 
pensed with. : 

The CLERK. The question recurs upon the 
motion that the House proceed viva voce to vote 
for Speaker. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I must announce 
to the House that gentlemen upon this side of the 
House are not perce to vote, for the reason 
that one of the members, Mr. Curry, of Alabama, 
is confined to his room by illness; and lam sorry 
to say that we have been unable to pair him with 
any member on the other side. As a last resort, 
we are, therefore, compelled to resort to motions 
and calls for the yeas and nays until .he can be 
brought here. I move that the House adjourn, 
with the assurance, on my part, that the motion 
will be withdrawn upon the arrival of Mr. Curry. 

Mr. COLFAX. I will state to the gentleman 
from New York that I was authorized by his col- 
league, Mr. Reynoxps, to pair him with a member 
on the other side. He was paired, but the pair 


| was withdrawn. 


Mr. PHELPS stated that his colleague Mr. | 


W oopson was paired with Mr. Mittwarp. 
Mr. MOORHEAD said: I was paired with Mr. 

W oopson until twelve o’clock to-day. Mr. Mit- 

warp has arranged to continue the pair with Mr. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. We would accept 


| it with a great deal of pleasure, was Mr. Rey- 


NOLDs to that side in the position Mr, Curry is 
to this. 

Mr. COLFAX. He left this city supposing he 
was paired. 


Mr. CRAIGE, of NortieCarolina. I move that 


| when this House adjourns, it adjourn until Mon- 


day next. 
Mr. HICKMAN. I trust the motion to ad- 

journ will be withdrawn for the present. 

' Mr. WINSLOW. Ifthe gentleman will with- 

draw the motion to adjourna minute, I will move 


' the previous question upon the motion that we 


roceed to a vote. 


Mr. HICKMAN. I believe I have the floor 


in preference to the gentleman from North Car- 
olina. 
The CLERK. The gentleman from New York 


was entitled to the floor upon the motion to ad- 
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journ. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
‘New York to yield the floor to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I now move the previous 
question upon the motion that the House proceed 
to a vote. ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is that motion in 
order ? 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that the 
general parliamentary law is the law governing 
this body, and that law authorizes the previous 
question. . 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to say here, for fear 
that my acquiescence may be regarded as a con- 
sent to the necessity of a call for the previous ques- 
tion upon the motion that the House proceed toa 
vote, that while 1 do not object to the call having 
been made in this case for the previous question, 
I yet regard it as unprecedented that a motion 
made by a member of this House to proceed to a 
vote for Speaker can be amended by any resolu- 
tion added to it as to the manner in which that 
vote should be taken. A motion to add the plu- 
rality rule would be no more in order, as an amend- 
ment to a motion to proceed to a ballot, than it 
would be in order to the resolutions which are 
now pending before the House—no more than it 
would be to the motion of the gentleman himself 
{Mr. Hickman] to correct the Journal, or to any 
other motion which has been made since this 
House met. The indication upon the part of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that he would seek 
to amend that motion, is unparliamentary, is un- 
precedented, and in opposition to all the laws gov- 
erning legislative and parliamentary assemblages. 
And, in reference to that matter, I only desire to 
say this much now. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I most heartily agree with 
the gentleman from Alabama upon the point he 
has made; but my motion for the previous ques- 
tion is made to prevent long debate which I know 
would ensue on any proposition to amend the mo- 
tion for a ballot, and which would prevent the 
House from voting to an indefinite period. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I rise for the purpose of mak- 
ing a personal explanation of my position upon 
this floor. I have avoided, up to this time, mak- 
ing any public exposition of the course which I 
have deemed it my duty, as a Representative here, 
to pursue. I have maintained silence, although 

have been assailed privately by numerous let- 
ters and telegraphic dispatches, and by persons 
who, claiming to be my constituents, have deemed 
it their duty to visit the seat of Government to 
prevail upon me to pursue a course different from 
that which I had marked out for myself. Differ- 
ing with them, and having taken my course with 
deliberation, and with a sense of duty equal to 
that, | trust, of any gentleman occupying a posi- 
tion upon this floor, | chose to pursue the even 
tenor of my way up to this time, as the record 
will bear me witness. I have waited in expect- 
ation that there might be a more public assault 
made upon me, belicving, that whenever that as- 
sault should be made from a source entitled to 
respect, it would then become my duty to rise in 
my place and vindicate my course. I hold in my 
Sool a slip cut from a paper published in the in- 
terior of New York, and sent ta me, containing 
what purports to be an extract from the Courier 
and Enquirer of New York city, a paper of large 
circulation, edited by General Webb. With that 
gentleman I have had the happiness, 1 may say 
here, of enjoying, for more than twenty years, 
an uninterrupted personal friendship, and I can- 
not believe now, that General Webb, the head of 
the Courier and Enquirer, would intentionally do 
me injustice. The editorial, embracing that ex- 
tract, does me injustice, and I ask that it may be 
read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“Hon. Georce Brices. Is rr True ?—The New York 
Courier and Enquirer says: ‘The question here is asked, 
why delays Mr. Brioas, of the seventh congressional dis- 
trict of New York, to vote for Mr. SuerRMaNn? To the com- 
mittee of conference, who withdrew Mr. Dow, a Republi- 
can, in order that Mr. Brices might receive the Republican 
vote, Mr. Briges pledged himself to vote for a Republican 
Speaker; said he was with the Republicans ; and the Repub- 
licans, in good faith, took him at bis word, and elected him.’ 

** Will some of Mr. Brieos’s friends please inform the 
public whether the charge of the Courier and Enquirer is 
true? From our acquaintance with Mr. Brags, he is the 
last man who would violate an honorable pledge. 

“Silence on his part, or the part of his friends, is a vir- 
tual admission that what the Enquirer charges is true.” 


With the editor who wrote the latter part of that 
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article, | may say, in justice to myself, that if 
ever | were to make a pledge of any nature, po- 
litical, pecuniary, or moral, | would fulfill it with- 
outregard to the const quences which mightresult. 
The article in the Courier and Enquirer, from 
which a portion of that editorial was taken, had 
escaped my notice, and how recent it is 1 am un- 
able to say. The paper from which I cut that 
article was published in Keeseville, New York, 
and was sent to me by mail. Of course, silence 
upon my part would be a virtual admission of the 
truth of the charge of the Courier and Enquirer, 
that I had, in order to obtain a seat upon this floor, 
pledged myself to vote for a Republican Speaker, 
and that I was with the Republicans in their senu- 
ments and professions everywhere. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I would not feel authorized to 
trespass upon the time of the House to define my 
position fully here, had 1 not seen a disposition 
upon this side of the House to procrastinate a 
ballot, by taking the yeas and nays, in order to 
secure the presence of an absent member, and did 
[ not think that the time I should occupy in placing 
myself properly before this House, my constit- 
uents, and the country, would be less than that 
occupied in calling the yeas and nays. 

My political position for the last twenty years 
cannot be misunderstood by any man, woman, or 
child, who is able toread. 1 claim that my course 
has been consistentthroughout. I would despi 
myself were I to obtain a seat upon this floor by 
any other than the most honorable means. There 
has never been any concealment of my political 
rinciples. Iwas a consistent and devoted mem- 

er of the Whig party as long as that party ex- 
isted. I owed to that party the honor of aseat in 
the Congress of the United States for four years, 
having been elected through the partiality of the 
Whigs ina district, a portion of which I have now 
the honor to represent; although some of the 
wards I then represented have, in the redistricting 
of the State, been transferred to another district. 

I take occasion to say here that in all my po- 
litical life and associations, I have never, for a 
single moment, reproached myself for support- 
ing and defending to the best of my feeble ability 
the measures and policy advocated by the Whig 
party. lam proud to say that I was a devoted 
friend of that great statesman, Henry Clay, and 
of the other great Whig luminaries of that day, 
who have now passed from the stage of action. 
The Whig party was in existence up to the year 
1855. In that year I was elected a delegate toa 
convention held at Syracuse, from the ninth ward 
of the city of New York, where [have resided for 
the last sixteen years. Iwas elected as a Whig; 
but, being satisfied that there was a conspiracy 
on foot to annihilate the Whig party in that con- 
vention, and not wishing to be present on such an 
occasion, I remained at home, and permitted my 
alternate to go in my stead. The result of the 
action of that convention is well known; it was 
the birth of the Republican party of the United 
States. The party to which I had been so ardently 
attached was thus destroyed, M@literated, wiped 
out, and expunged by the action of a convention 


.composed of Whigs and of those who had be- 


longed to the Free-Soil portion of the Democratic 
party,and who were known as Barnburners; and 
upon its ruins was erected the gigantic and, I will 
say, intelligent Republican party of the country. 
Unwilling to ally myself with that organization, 
or to-be a party to any transaction of that kind, I 
was, for a time, in the position of the illustrious 
Webster, and asked myself the question, ‘* Where 
am Ito go?’’ I did not long hesitate. I found 


| that there was a party in existence known as the 


American party, many of whose principles were 
identical with those of the Whig party, although 
some of its measures at that time were perhaps a 
little proscriptive. I shall have occasion, how- 
ever, to refer to that by and by. [I identified my- 


| self with the American party of the State of New 


York, and had the honor of presiding over the 
largest meeting of American freemen ever con- 
gregated in the Park, in the city of New York. 
I there defined my position, and called upon my 
fellow Whigs to join me; and from that time to 
the present | have been constant in my allegiance 
to that party. 

In 1856, { was nominated for Congress by the 
American party, in the district which I now rep- 
resent. ‘The Democratic nominee who ran against 
me was General Elijah Ward, and I take this oc- 
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casion to say that a more honerable man does not 
live. General Nye was the Republican candidate. 
A presidential election occurred at that time, as we 
all know,.in which Mr. Fillmore was the nomine: 
of the American conservative party of the coun 
try. The result of the congressional election was, 
that I was beaten, but I had at least the satisfac- 
tion of being beaten by a high-toned national 
man. Well, sir, two years elapsed, and, in the 
fall of 1858, I was again nominated distinctively as 
an American, having adhered consistently to the 
American organization. But, sir, the Kansas, or 
Lecompton, policy of the Administration had in 
troduced a new issue into the canvass of 1858, and 
it was the general wish and desire throughout the 
State of New York that those whe were opposed 
to that policy should be united in opposition to 
those gentlemen who stood upon the records of the 
country as its supporters. The American party 
were, I believe, unanimous in their opposition to 
the Kansas policy of the Administration. The 
Republicans shared in that opposition; and it was 
the mutual desire of both of those parties that mem- 
bers should be returned to this ore. who enter 
tained the opinions upon that question which they 
shared in common. 

There are eight or nine gentlemen here from 
the State of New York occupying seats as dis 
tifictive Republicans, who were elected by a union 
of the Republicans and Americans in their dis- 
triets. My venerable colleague on my right (Mr. 
Carrer] owes his seat here to the American, 
national, conservative element of his district. 1 
could name several others, who are in the same 
position, but suffice it to say that there are eight 
or nine of them. Those gentlemen, I trust, know 
their duty to their constituents, and will not dis- 
appoint their expectations. I came here elected 
distinctly as an American, entertaining views ad- 
verse to the Administration upon its Kansas policy. 
The opinions I entertained then, I avow here to- 
day. I came here to pursue a course in regard to 
the organization of the House, which is not in 
accordance with the course pursued by other gen- 
tlemen who were elected upon a similar union of 
parties. I do not hear that they are assailed at 
home; yet, sir, I have the same reason to claim 
that these gentlemen, holding their seats by virtue 
of the assistance of American votes, are in honor 
bound to vote for an American for Speaker of this 
House, a distinctive member of hei party, as 
the Republicans have to claim my vote for a gen 
tleman nominated and placed by them before the 
House for the suffrages of this House for Speaker. 

I repeat, Mr. Clerk, that in the distriet which 
I have the honor to represent, I, being the only 
American nominated fora seat in this House, was 
supported by the Republicans for the cae 
which Lhold. ‘That support was not cordial, but 
I admit that my party alone would have been 
unable to have returned me here without their 
assistance. But, sir, I state most distinctly, that 
never, in any instance, on the proposition of any 
party—and I was approached for that purpose— 
did | agree to ohnndan any principle whisk I had 
previously contended for. Never, in any instance, 
did I pledge myself to support for Speaker of 
this House a Republican, in the party sense in 
which 1 understand the word. Iam free to state 
that before I understood the condition of things in 
which I should find that party here, I did antici- 
pate that I should be found cooperating with gen- 
tlemen upon this floor as in opposition to the Ad- 
ministration in elevation to the high position of 
Speaker, some one who had affiliations with the 
Re publican party—not a Republican in the ultra 
sense ofthe term. AndI1 willadmit that on arriv- 
ing here I did make advances to gentlemen on the 
Republican side, and did say to them that I would 
unite with them in supporting some one of certain 
gentlemen whom I named, for whom they claimed 
identity with themselves as Republicans; not that 
I would vote for such gentleman asa Republican, 
but asa national man, free from any taint or sus- 
picion that he could, under any circumstances, 
indorse any of the teachings contained in Helper’s 


_ book. 


That book has created much excitement in the 
country, especially so much of it as must be ad- 
mitted by every gentleman to contain doctrines 
incendiary in their tendencies and calculated to 
destroy that peace and harmony which ought 
always to exist among the States of this Confed- 

I did say, ae I mean nothing invidious 
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to others by mentioning the names, that I would 


vote for Tuomas Corwin, of Ohio, or Governo 
Pennincrox, of New Jersey, for Speaker, regard- 
ing them as national, conservative men. But the 
Republican party have seen fit—and they had a 
perfect right to do it; I disclaim all right to advise 
them: I am not of their organization, and never 
have been; I belong to the American party, avhich, 
thouch small in numbers in this House, is as con- 
servative, as Union-loving, and as Constitution- 
loving as any party represented in this body—I 
say, the Republican party saw fit to place in 
nomination a distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
a man for whom I entertain the profoundest re- 
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spect, aman who, I believe, does in his heart repu- 
diate every offensive sentiment in Helper’s book, | 


but who has the misfortune to be trammeled and 
fettered by his party. They will not permit him 


to utter from his heart, feelings which are strug- | 


gling within him. His disclaimer is partial—not 
such as I know he desires to express. I know it 
was in his heart to get up on this floor and de- 


nounce every sentiment contained in that book | 


to which exception has been taken, and take the 
responsibility of offending some of his tender- 
footed friends, who might not, perhaps, then 
desire to see him placed in that high and honor- 
able position. : 
Mr. Clerk, I have already consumed more of 
the time of the House than was my intention, 
out I wish, before 1 take my seat, to make one 
remark to my friend and colleague [Mr. Joun 
Cocnrane] who, in stating the reasons why he 
could not conscientiously vote for Mr. Maynarp, 


} 


of Tennessee, alluded to the American party as | 


being proscriptive in its character. Now,I wish 
to say that I did suppose my colleague under- 
stood enough of the character of that party as it 
exists in New York, not to have made the charge 
here of its being proscriptive in its character, 
either in respect to civil or religious rights. Would 
my colleague say that the Americans in the State 
of New York, last fall, were proscriptive, when 
in convention at Utica, they nominated one half of 
the State ticket of his party, and in their support of 
that ticket demonstitted that they held the bal- 
ance of power in that great State? Does my col- 
league not know that but for the support of this 
band of patriotic men, not one man on his ticket 
would have been elected ? 

Perhaps my friend will say they were proscrip- 
tive, because they did not take the whole of his 
ticket. Well, sir, the policy which at that time 
we deemed prudent to pursue was that calculated 
to show, as we desir d to show, to the country 
that the American party possessed within itself 
the elements of power in the State of New York. 


And, sir, the sequel did show that: that small, | 


despised party in the State of New York, that 
apie pape party, has sufficient power to hold the 


alance in the great Empire State. Andalthough | 


1 am here as the only representative and embod- 
iment of that principle from that State on this 
floor, I do hope and trust that it will, like the 
grain of mustard seed in the parable, become a 
great tree; and that its branches will extend over 
the whole country, and that around it will be en- 
twined the national sentiment of the people. I 
hope that, small as it is now in rotundity, that 
ter,] a great national party may be built upon it 
that shall rise above every feeling of sectionalism, 
North or South, under the auspices of which the 
Union shall continue in happiness and _ prosper- 
ity; and that that peace and harmony shall pre- 
vail which is so much to be desired by every lover 
ef his country. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Mr. Clerk, my 
colleague has seen proper to make an inquiry of 
me, not so much in respect to the circumstances 
known to me at the time I made the remark to 
which he alludes, as to those he-has just an- 
nounced. fam not confident, but I think that I 
shall be sustained by reason and employ wisdom 
if I declare that his announcement here has sub- 
jected my opinions to some modification. His 


reference to events which have transpired in our | 


own State is of a pleasing and profitable charac- 
ter. And I, too, bethink me now, that during the 
last fall’s election there was a body of patriotic 
men, not within the healthy organization of the 
Democratic party, who so far recollected their 
duty to their country as to advance half way 
upon the Democratic ticket. 1 congratulate the 


gentleman and his friends that they have accom- 





|| thus far toward pure Democracy. 1 would invite 
| them still further—to be not merely half Demo- 
|| cratic and half American, but to become altogether 
| such as I am, [laughter,] save these bonds, by 
| which my colleague so affectingly describes the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Surrmay] | 
to be hampered and restrained. 

Mr. McKEAN. Does my honorable colleague 
except the Buffalo platform ? 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Sir, there isa purity 
in the Democratic party which tolerates, while it 
neutralizes even the Buffalo platform. [Laughter.] 
If the gentleman, my colleague upon the other 
side, is still casting a lingering look back to this | 
memento of the harassing past, let me advise him 
to leave his idols, to imitate my example, to forsake 
the quagmires and the tempests of the past, and 
to advance to that purer atmosphere and firmer 
ground from which heresy is banished, and where 
purer and better principles are inculcated and 
practiced. [Protracted laughter.} 
Sir, it has been announced upon other occasions, 
and by other lips than mine, how perilous, how 
dangerous is the journey from error to truth; what 


| mountains are to be scaled and surmounted; what 


tumultuous rivers passed; what plains reposing in 
benighted darkness to be traversed; what doleful 
regions to be penetrated in the search for truth. | 
Such were the dangers that beset the path of the 
Barnburners of New York, [{laughter,] when, 
taking their departure from the Democratic party, 
they entered upon obscure by-ways, and trod with | 


pilgrims’ feet unaccustomed and thorny paths, || 


untul, travel-stained and wearied, they, fromabrupt | 
crag and beetling cliff, looked down upon the smil- 
ing land of the Democracy, and exclaimed, ** How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israel!’’ [Great laughter.] 

Mr. Clerk, I am aware of the full fruition of | 


Democratic orthodoxy; and may I not then, from || 


this ‘‘eoign of vantage,’’ invite my friends of the 
other side to aspire to a similar result? Theirs 


| may be a journey as severe as was mine, and as 


dangerous as that I have described; but what 
avails this? It should not deter; for I see dis- | 
played before me determination, vigilance, ener- 
gy. lLrecognize among my friends on the oppo- 
site benches many pilots, fitted to navigate the 
stormiest of seas. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Clerk—— 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, Let me ask them 


' all, and especially my friend from Ohio, who now 


| cratic mole alongside of us 


rises from among them the Palinurus of the crew, | 
to shape their course, from the billowy main and | 
its yawning perils, to these placid waters, and to ! 
moor their tempest-tossed bark within the Demo- 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. STANTON. All I wish to know is this: 
what will we find at the end of the voyage—are 
there any spoils? [Laughter] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. My friend asks 
me what will re find at the termination of their | 
voyage? Let him listen. They will not find what 





| we have left—the flesh pots of Egypt; [laughter;] 


| the lamb lie down together. [Renewed laughter.] || 


| referring to the party which I designated. 


but they will discover that promised land wherg 
principle is supreme, reason reigns, and where, 
in the absence of perturbing forces, the lion and | 


They will find those happy accords and those 
Democratic doctrines which are one day to per- 
vade, and which will conserve’this Union. 

Now, I may be allowed somewhat in reference 


to my colleague’s inquiry. I do not recollect, sir, || 


that I made use of the term proscription when | 
} Ido. 
remember, however, that I said that in its pecu- 
liar tenets, and in some of its principles, it was 
unjustly restrictive of the rights and injurious to 
the privileges of the oer citizens. When I 


am satisfied, as I should be, by the statements of 


| my colleague, that those restrictive principles of 


his party have been abandoned; that all political | 
tests founded upon citizens’ religion or birth- | 
slace have been erased from the American creed, | 
for. Brices nodding affirmatively,) I certainly | 


| should be remiss if I failed to invite both him and | 


his party to unite with us in occupying a national 
position. 5 
If the country can be convinced that the Ameri- 


ean organization has abandoned these tests, then 


| may it pertinently ask what are the surviving dis- || 


tinctions between it and the Democratic party, 
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plished even that much. I congratulate the coun- | 
r || try, sir, upon the approach of our American friends 
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and where the obstacle to their union this day? 
Why the delay, upon such a supposition, to carry 
into yonder chair a Speaker a shall be nomin- 
ated and supported in common? Indeed, Mr. 
Clerk, I see no reason why, if the members of 
distinctive political organizations come at last 
to entertain opinions In common, they should 
not, like kindred drops, flow into one. ‘Their dif- 
ferences adjusted, proscription of the alien, and 
destruction of the rights of the adopted citizen dis- 
claimed and abandoned, and from both their con- 
sequential political approximation and a commu- 
nity of interest, the country will expect, not only, 
but will demand, their harmonious coéperation. 
Then what is our course? Is it notas clear as a 
right line to a desired object? Let the gentlemen 
upon this floor, recognized as South Americans, 
select from the larger body, seated on the Dem- 
ocratic side of this House, the candidate whom 
they will be willing to support. Let him be pro- 
posed for our votes, and he will command the un- 
divided Democratic suffrage. Sir, such an effort 
would produce a vote nearly, if not quite equal, 
to that at present enjoyed by the Republican can- 
_didate. Its first appearance would startle. If re- 

peated, my word tor it, not twenty hours would 
| elapse before the candidate thus supported would 
| be made the Speaker of this House. 

Mr. Clerk, the gentlenian from Alabama, [Mr. 
Curry,| whom | referred to as being absent, 
having been sent for from his sick room, has 
reached the Hall; I will; therefore, interpose no 
further delay to a ballot, and now withdraw my 
motion to adjourn. 

The CLERK. The question is, ‘ Shall the 
main question be put?”’ 

The question was taken, and it was decided in 
the affirmative. 

The question then recurred upon the motion 
that the House proceed to a vote. 
| The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COVODE. Before proceeding to the vote, 

| I wish to say that the pair of Mr. Woopson has 
been transferred from Mr. Mitiwarp to Mr. 
ScnuwaRtTz. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH BALLOT. 


The House then proceeded to a twenty-eighth 

ballot for Speaker with the following result: Whole 

' number of votes cast, 223; necessary to a choige, 
| 112; of which— 
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' 
| So there was no choice. 
| 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Binghang, Blair, Blake, Bray 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
| field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
| Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry 
Foster, Frank, French, Gooeh, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 


! 


|| Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, 


Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. Kelioge, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long 
necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 
McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mor- 
ris, Morse, Nixon, Olin} Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottie, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
| Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Verree, 

Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu 
B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
W ood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Allen, Barrett, Branch, 
Bureh, Cobb, Cooper, Cox, English, Flerence, Fouke, 
Hamilton, Jobn ‘I’. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Leake, Logan, Love, Millson, Mont- 
gomery, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Wil!- 
liam Smith, James A. Stewart, Underwood, Vallandigham, 
and Winslow. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Avery, Barksdale, Bonham, 
Burnett, Clemens, Clopton, John Cochrane, Burton Craige, 
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jewel, 


Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis 
mundson, Garnett,Gartrell, Jackson, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Landrum, Maclay, McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Ruf- 


Wright. 

For Mr. Quarles—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Hatton, Mallory, May- 
nard, Laban ‘T. Moore, Nelson, William N. H. Smith, 
Stokes, and Webster. ' 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. Clark, 
James Craig, De Jarnette, Hughes, Charles D. Martin, El- 
bert 8. Martin, Riggs, and Taylor. 3 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Bristow, H. Winter Davis, 
Etheridge, and J. Morrison Harris. 

For Mr. Houston—Messrs. John B. Clark, Larrabee, and 
Phelps. 

For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Messrs. Boteler, Harde- 
man, and Vance. 

For Mr. Keitt—-Mr. Boyce. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—-Mr. Jolin G. Davis. 

’ For Mr. Vance—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Stokes—Mr. Hill. 

For Mr. Florence—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Hill—Mr. James M. Leach. 

For Mr. James 4. Stewart—Mr. McClernand. 

For Mr. Crawford—Mr. McQueen. 

For Mr. John Cochrane—Mr. Pryor. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Brabson—Mr. Quarles. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 

For Mr. Laban T. Moore—Mr. Thomas L. Anderson. 


Mr. McQUEEN (at four o’clock and forty-five 
minutes, p.m.) moved that the House a aie 
Mr. ASHLEY demanded the yeas and nays. 
Mr. WINSLOW called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Keirt and 
McKnienr were appointed. 
The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 36, noes 136. 
“So the yeas and nays were ordered, (one fifth 
voting in favor thereof.) 
Mr. MeQUEEN. I withdraw the motion. 
Mr. HILL renewed the motion to adjourn. 
Mr. ASHLEY demanded the yeas and nays. 
Mr. BURNETT called for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. GARNETT 
and Burrinton were appointed. 
The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 31, noes 142. 


So the yeas and nays were not ordered, (one 


fifth not voting in favor thereof.) 

The motion to adjourn was agreed to; and 
accordingly the House (at five o’clock, p. m.) 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SaturDAy, January 7, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
bnew, R. A. Maiery. 

he Journal of yesterday was readand approved. 

The CLERK announced as the business first in 

order the question of the admissibility of the res- 

olution proposed to be submitted by Mr. Monrt- 

GOMERY, on the 5th instant. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Prayer | 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, obtained the floor. | 


Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman from Missis- 


sippi yield me four or five minutes to call the at- | 


tention of the House to a certain matter? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I will, for the 
purpose indicated. 

Mr. COBB. I find, in a morning paper of this 
city, an article purporting to have emanated from 
Massachusetts. 
setts delegation, particularly, to know whether it 
is a forgery or not. If it be authenticated by them 
as being a true article, as being what it purports 
to be, I want to have it read. It was published 
far East, in the Barnstable Patriot. fe that in 
Massachusetts? [A voice, ‘Yes, sir!’’] Far 
East almost as the sun rises upon our country. 

A voice on the Republican side, ‘* Cape Cod !*’] 
call attention to it for various purposes. If it 
be genuine, then I am glad, that, after searching 
the rubbish of Massachusetts many years, after 
digging long and arduously, to discover one single 
‘T have at length discovered this one, for if 


I want the ear of the Massachu- | 


it be true, it is a jewel, and that jewel ought to | 


be made public, so that the South and the whole 
country may understand it. I will have it read, 
and then I may make a comment upon it. It 
comes from the Barnstable region of country, 
where the sun rises. It is taken from a Demo- 
cratic paper; and if the Democracy of Massachu- 
setts indorses the sentiments contained in that ar- 
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The article was read, as follows: 


““Unton MEetine tn Massacuuserrs.—A grand consery 


fin, Simms, Singleton, Stevenson, Thomas, Whiteley, and || ative meeting has just been held in Barnstable, Cape Cod, 


a full account of which we find in the Barnstable Patriot. 


| The call was signed by about eight hundred of the most 


| substantial citizens of that vicinity. 


| secretaries. 


— 


Hon. George Marston 
presided, assisted by a large number of vice presidents and 
Patriotic addresses were made by Mr. Marston, 
Colonel J. H. Wright, and Colonel G. B. Phinney, editor 
of the Patriot, who presented the following resolutions, 
which were enthusiastically adopted : 

“1. Resolved, That, not as adherents of any party, butas 
inhabitants of the county of Barnsiable, and still higher, as 
citizens of the United States, whose property on the ocean 
is everywhere protected under the American flag, and our 
prosperity derived from commercial intercourse with all 
the States, South and North, we deem ita public duty to 
assemble together ‘to give expression to our opinions in 
view of the present disturbed condition of public sentiment 
and the dangers which threaten the Union.’ 

*2. That the highest political duty devolving upon a 
free people is obedience to the laws and a sacred regard 
to all constitutional obligations. 

<3. That the Constitution and laws of the United States 
are ‘the supreme law of the land’ in Massachusetts as well 
as in every other State; and the Legislature, the Execu 
tive, and all judicial officers, as well as every citizen, are 
bound thereby, and cannot disregard or violate the same 
without violating their oaths and their allegiance. 

‘4. That the Constitution of the Union guaranties to 
every State protection against invasion and domestic vio 
lence, and the laws rightly provide for calling out the militia 
of the States, (which can consist only of ‘white able 


| bodied men,’) and employing the Army and Navy of the 


United States, to suppress insurrection in any State, when- 
ever it arises, whether from slaves or citizens incited to 
rebellion. 

“5. Therefore, that all attempts in the Union by any 
portion of the people of one State, whether by teaching 
or preaching, or other means, to incite insurrection in an 
other State, or to stir up any class or race governed by its 
laws to resistance and bloodshed, is moral treason against 


; the Constitution in all persons who thus aid and abet such 
| an enterprise ; and is actual treason in those who, as the 


| speech or free 


willful or fanatical instruments of such incitements, commit 
overt acts of violence and murder, and justly deserve the 
highest punishment known to the laws. 


“6. That in this view the recent invasion of our sister | 


State of Virginiayin all its promptings, bearings, and acts, 


is a gross violation of every moral, legal, and constitutional | 


obligation which binds together these States in one com 

mon bond of Union; and that Massachusetts has no more 
right to complain of Virginia for inflicting the penalty of 
her offended laws on John Brown and his followers than 
Virginia has to complain of Massachusetts for executing 
the pirates, incendiaries, and murderers that from time to 
time have paid the forfeit of their lives within ber juris- 
diction. 

“7. That if we mean to recognize ovr duty under the 
Constitution to aid in the suppression of insurrection 
throughout the Union, whether civil or servile, (and which 
duty we cannot repel without so far dissolving the bond of 
Union,) it becomes especially our duty as honest men and 
good citizens neither to encourage, countenance, nor incite 
such teachings, contributions, or acts as lead directly toa 
seditious orarmed interference with the domestic relations 
of a sister State under any pretext whatever, whether it be 
to compel her to change her laws, or to free her slaves;or 
to aid them in escaping from service and labor. 


“8. That this duty involves no infringement of free | 


acts, because if the act itself be a crime, no 
man has a right, by speech or deed, to aid in inciting others 
to commiterime any more than he has to commit the crime 
himself. 

“9, And, therefore, it morally and logically follows that 


| sympathy with John Brown is sympathy with the crimes 


of murder and treason under the laws of a sister State and 
the Constitution of the United States, which makes us one 
people, and that to pretend to condemn the act and approve 
the motive is only saying we approve of motives which 
must be criminal, because they lead directly to the com- 
missiou of crime. 

“10. That, as lovers of the Union and friends of this 
great family of States, we repel all such sympathy, and re- 
gard as enemies of our beloved country all who design, by 
word or act, to bring about a conflict or division between 
the different sections, which, if persisted in, must lead to a 
dissolution of that Union, which leaves every State the sov- 
ereign of its own domestic institutions, and by the blessing 
of God has made us a great people, enjoying more of gen- 
eral prosperity and individual liberty than was ever before 


| vouchsafed to any nation upon earth. 


‘© 11. That, as it is apparent from history that the Consti- 
tution could not have been established by Washington, 


| Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and their compatriots without 


ticle, it will tell the northern people, as well as the || 
southern people, what Democracy is where the || 


sun begins to rite. 


insuring the rights therein secured to the southern States, it 
is manifest that the North cannot honestly remain in the 
Union and enjoy all its benefits without a just compliance 
with the obligations and duties which the Constitution en 
joins towards sister States. 

*©12. And therefore we hold all Union-haters and sym- 
pathizers with insurrection, murder, and servile war to be 
the enemies of our peace and prosperity as mariners, mer- 
chants, and farmers of Cape Cod, whose rights, property, 
and independence, abroad and at home, depend on our 
maritime and commercial relations with al! the States and 
all the world, and especially upon protection under the un- 
divided national flag of the Union. 

‘* Although the night was stormy, the meeting was one 
of the largest and most enthusiastic ever held in that place. 
Several letters were read from distinguished persons, who 
cordially approved the object of the meeting, but were un- 
able to attend.”’ 


Mr. COBB. How many men im this House 
can say ‘“‘ Amen”? to that? 
Mr. ELIOT. Mr. Clerk 
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Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 1 yielded to the 





' gentleman from Alabama for a few moments only, 


and [ cannot permit him to yield it to any one 
else. 

Mr. COBB. Then I cannot give way to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr.DAWES. Asthe Massachusetts deleration 
was especially called upon to respond, I wish to 
inquire if they should not be permitted to respond > 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I have matters 
which I wish to present to the House, and I did 
notexpectthat my yielding to the gentleman from 
Alabama would give rise to any discussion. 

Mr. DA WES. lt occurs to me that the courtesy 
which we alw ays receive at the hands of the ren- 
tleman from Mississippi would algo permit the 
rentleman who represents the Barnstable district 
to respond to the inquiry. 

Mr. ELIOT. If the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama will withdraw his notice to the delega- 
tion from Massachusetts, until the honorable gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has concluded his re- 
marks, f apprehend that he will find us always 
ready to respond to any invitation. ’ 

Mr. COBB. I think! can settle this matter, and 
I withdraw my call for an answer now. After the 
gentleman from Mississippi gets through, the Rep 
resentatives from Massachusctts may answer at 
any time. But one word in connection with those 
resolutions. 

Mr. ELIOT. Will the honorable gentleman, 
before he proceeds, allow the call for that meeting 
to be read : 

Mr. COBB. 
citizens. 

Mr. ELIOT.. 1 would like the terms of the call 
to be read. 

Mr. COBB. 
Mr. ELIOT. 
call !’’ 

The CLERK. The introduction to the reso- 
lutions ts simply this 

Mr. ELIOT. No, sir; read the call for the 
meeting. 

The CLERK. It is not here. 

Mr. COBB. It is not there, I suppose. Now, 
I want to say to my friends at the North, that I 
love to see these Union meetings; but I want them 
to be predicated upon such sentiments as are em- 
bodied in those resolutions. The vilest abolition- 
ists in the country may be ready to assemble to- 
gether and pronounce forthe Union. Buta Union 
for what? Let them say for what. Ifthe object 
of your Union meetings is tp preserve the Con- 
stitution, f say go on with four Union meetings, 
an@ “et us have them all over th® North. Butlet 
the People who assemble in these Union meetings 
demonstrate what the purpose of the Union 1s; 
whether it is to preserve the Constitution, and 
impart justice to every portion of the Confederacy, 
or whether it is a Union for the purpose of coer- 
cing any particular section of the Union into obe- 
dience to such whims and such sentiments as they 
may proclaim. I will tell you what I want our 
northern friends to do. Iwant my friends in the 
North—not my friends only, but the friends of 
the whole country, the friends of the Union pred- 
icated upon the Constitution—to do as I believe 
Catharine II did when she wrote over the gates 
of Byzantium ‘ in hoc signo vinces.’’ Let that be 
inscribed over the door of every Union meeting; 


It was called by eight hundred 


I believe it was read. 
No, sir. [Cries of ** Read the 





| let it be so written that those who pass along to 
I g 


attend those meetings may understand that they 
are rallying to the support of the Union for the 
maintenance of the Constitution and the imparting 
of equal rights to all sections. Inhoc signo vinces. 
[ trust that under that sign they will conquer. 
Mr. ELIOT. The honorable gentleman from 
Alabama does not—with the leave of the gentle 
man from Mississippi—say anything new to the 
delegation from Massachusetts; nor does he say 
anything new to the citizens of Massachusetts, 
when he asks you to read from your desk those 
Union-loving resolutions. Why, sir, there is not 
amore constitutional, nora more conservative (to 
use the language of the other side of the House) 
constituency in the United States, than that which 
lives there where the first landing was had; where, 
in 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold first placed his 
foot on this continent; and, sir, frorn the time when 
the Mayflower landed at Provincetown to the time 
when the Constitution was accepted, and from 
thence down to this present hour, there has not 
been a body of men that wonld more assuredly, 
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. ’ , = | 
directly, promptly, undoubtedly, stand for the || 


laws, stand for the principles « f the Constitution, 
stand for the right, than those same men who met 
together at Barnstable the other day, proclaiming 
their allegiance to the Union and the laws. 

Mr. Clerk. does the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama know lhow many of the eight hundred 
men who signed the call for that meeting would, 
if they wer nt to represent that constituency 
here, be ranged on this side of the House? : 

Mr. COBL. Ido not care how many, if they 
entertain proper sentiments, : . 

Mr. ELIOT. Ido,sir. The menin Massachu- 

tts who dissent from the spirit of those resolution: 
—J speak not of the phraseology butof the spirit of 
those resolutions—are the men who would be found 
standing side by side with the disunionists of th 
South, with gentlemen who are for tearing down 
the Consttution and ripping up the institutions 
of the land; not Reinke. not order-loving 
Democrats, but another class of men altogether, 
There were Republicans at that meeting. There 
was one gentleman, if 1 remember aright, who 
addressed that meeting as a Republican, and if it 
be said that there were those there who questioned 
then his rieht to address the meeting, not being 
invited to speak, it is also to be said that the meet- 
ing itself was largely composed of men who sym- 
pathized wholly and entire ly, not only with the 
resolutions, but with what the Republican cham- 
pion of the resolutions there declared. 

Mr. Clerk, we have heard here, from the other 
side of the House, all the time during the last five 
weeks, denunciation after denunciation, in lan- 
more terse than chaste, more strong than 
parliamentary, more virorous than courteous, 
denunciation afier denunciation against those men 
who came from the North, representing the fecl- 
ings and principles of the North, as embodied in 
the r that you have read, Sir, the day 
is not far distant when the scepter shall -have 
slipped from the hands of those who now hold 
it, and shall have passed into other and stronger 
hands, and then w hall hope to find our Union- 
loving friends coming one and all to shake hands 
with the new party that has the power of the 
Government, and will administer it according to | 
the Constitution, according to the laws of the 
Union, and according to the principles which 
underlie them both. So,much for the present. 

Mr. COBB. Ido hope that the scepter will 
soon depart from the hands of those who have 
promulgated different doctrines to those con- 
tained in these resolutions. | did not bring these 
resolutions to the consideration of the House with | 
a view to say anything to the delegation from 


its 


ruarce 


solution 


Massachusetts, except to ask whether the rep “fu- || 


fons were genuine or not, 

Mr. ELIOT. I should like to say that the 
editor of that Barnstable paper is a strong Union- 
loving, constituuional Democrat, who now occu- 
pies a high office under the Government, in the 
county of Barnstable. 

Mr. COBB. I do not care what position he 
holds, so long as he stands by the Constitution 
and the Union. 

I hope, sir, that this little piece of information 
to which | have called the attention of the House 
in these Massachusetts resolutions, may be some- 
thing that we may derive profit from. I want 
my people to know that there have been found 
under this Government of the United States, yea, 
in the North, yea, even in Massachusetts—for if 
those resolutions had emanated from any other 
section of the country I should not have thought 
it necessary to call attention to the subject; I say 
I want my people to know that there have been 
found, even in old Massachusetts, men who still 
retain the spirit of their fathers, who formed this 
great and glorious Constitution. I have done. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I do not know, 
Mr. Clerk, how long I shall oceupy the attention 
of the House this morning. I have, as has been 
said by several gentlemen who have occupied the 
floor, no prepared speech for the occasion. My 
object is to examine the various cleracnts of which 
this House is composed, and see whether it is 
possible to effect a reconciliation or harmonize the 
three divisions in opposition to the Republican 
party. 

It is certainly important, Mr. Clerk, that the 
House should organize at the earliest possible 
period. We have been in session now, I believe, 
about five weeks, and still no organization; and 


| They are not for an equality. 








from the present position of partics we may con- 
tinue for the next fiffeen months without’ an or- 
ganization of the House. . 

Now, sir, upon the organization of this House, 
I think, is involved directly the perpetuation of th: 
Government; upon it depends the continuance of 
the Union of these States, and the existence of the 
Republic itself; because, if the House is not organ- 
ized, and the properappropriationsar notmade by 
the Congress for the support of the Government, it 
is then very clear that the Government itself must 
go down for want of the necessary appropriations 
lo « arry it on. 

Now, sir, | came here to perform duties, and 
not to pay compliments; and, as I conceive, one 
of the most important duties which my constitu- 
ents sent me here to perform Is to elect a Speaker; 
and all my efforts have been directed to that ob- 
ject. That duty I have endeavored, so far, faith- 
fully to discharge, using my best efforts and my 
best exertions; that duty I shall continue to per- 
form, by my vote and otherwise, so far as I can 
influence the opinions and votes of others, 


The question, Mr. Clerk, has been asked, and | 


asked repeatedly, who is responsible for the non- 
organization of the House? Some blame has been 
attached to the opposite party—the Republican 
party—for not organizing the House. Why, sir, 
they certainly have not the power to organize it, 
because there is 
in their ranks to secure a majority of members; 
and it is, therefore, hardly fair to charge them 
with non-organization; and they have, in my opin- 
ion, no prospect of obtaining a larger vote here- 
after than they have already received. That being 
the case, then, and that being their peculiar posi- 


nota sufficient number of votes | 


tion, it is very manifest that this House never can | 


be organized by the action of the Republican 
party, for itis manifest that they can derive sup- 
port from no other quarter; there being acommon 
difference between the Black Republican party 
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' It is enough to say that the 
Democratic party believe that the Government 
was created for certain specific objects, and those 
objects of a national character; that this Govern- 
ment has no right to legislate upon matters of 
individual interest of the citizens of the States of 
this Union. We are in favor of the people of 
the States regulating their own domestic and indi- 
vidual interests for themselves, in their own way; 
that these matters shall be left to the Legislatures 
of the several States; and that the General Gov- 
ernment shall be confined to the subjects that prop- 
erly pertain to it. What is that? I have said 
that it is limited to subjects purely national in 
their character. For instance: the Government 
has the power to regulate commerce between the 
States. That is a power exclusively internal in 
its application, and in the absence of this Confed- 
eracy would have to be regulated by treaty stip- 
ulations between the several States. I speak of 
that power for the purpose of affording an illus- 
tration of my view that the powers of the Federal 
Government appertain purely to national, and not 
individual matters. ‘To subjects like those its au- 


| thority should be limited, and is limited, by the 


Constitution of the United States. It is the busi- 
ness of the Federal Government to take charge of 
subjects which arise properly out of the law of 
nations, and not of those which appertain to the 
private affairs of citizens of the States. 

Now, sir, I come back to the inquiry, will the 
Americans, the Democrats and the anti-Lecomp- 
tons harmonize, and which one of these divisions 


| is to blame for the non-organization of this House? 


and all those who are opposed to that party. || 
There is a radical difference between the Demo- | 


crats, the Americans, and the anti-Lecompton 
Democrats and the Republican party. There are 
but minor differences between the parties opposed 
to the Republicans. There are only minor differ- 
ences between the Democrats and the South Amer- 
icans; but minor differences between the Demo- 
crats and the anti-Lecompton Democrats; but 


~minor differences between the anti-Lecompton 


Democrats and the Americans. And unless these 
three parties are willing to disregard or overlook 
these differences, in a spirit of patriotism, influ- 
epced by a determination to perform an important 
duty, to discharge an important obligation they are 
under to their constituents and to the whole coun- 
try, itis very obvious that the House can never 
be organized. 

Now, sir, what is the true position of the parties 
as they exist upon this floor? The Democratic 


| edged to be a national organization. 


I do not blame the Americans exclusively; I be- 
lieve that the Democrats are as much to blame; 
and I believe that the Americans and Democrats 
are infinitely more to blame than the anti-Lecomp- 
ton men. I sincerely believe that to be the fact, 
and I will endeavor to demonstrate it in the course 
of my remarks. The present question is why the 
Americans and Democrats cannot act together? 
The Democratic party is claimed and acknowl- 
We have 


| union of action between men North, South, East 


and West; there are Democrats in all sections of 
the Union. The Americans and Republicans do 
not deny its nationality; there is no man familiar 


' with the position of parties who can deny it. 
| That nationality, sir, has reference to the great 


party,as I know, the South American party, I un- || 


derstand, and the anti-Lecompton Democratic 


party, as I understand, take a different view of the | 


constitutional powers of the Government from 
those taken by the Republican party. The Dem- 
ocrats stand here aay and willing to coéperate 
with the national men in this House, let them 
come from what quarter of the Union they may, 
in the organization of this House. The Amer- 
icans profess the same desire. The anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats profess to occupy the same posi- 
tion. The difference, then, between the Republi- 
cans and these three parties being of so vital a 
character, a difference involving the perpetuation 
of the Union itself, I ask if there is not sufficient 
patriotism with us at some early day to come to- 
gether, and consent to somearrangement by which 
the House can be organized. The Repuciican 
party is a sectional party, having no Representa- 
tive here from fifteen of the States of this Union. 
While the Dem- 
ocratic party, on the other hand, with the South 
American party and the anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crats, hold that this Government is one of limited 
powers, and that these powers have been derived 
from the States by the permission of the people 
of the States; they believe that the General Gov- 
ernment should be confined, in all its operations, 
to the powers expressly conferred by the Consti- 
tution itself. These are our opinions of the powers 
of this Government, 


I will not detain the House to-day, by exam- | 


‘ining what are the views of the Republican party 


powers of the Government; great objects and du- 
ties which have been intrusted to it. 

As I stated in the commencement of my re- 
marks, there are questions of minor importance 
about which we differ, and this will always be so 
in any national organization, in any country cov- 
ering as ours does a vast continent, stretching 
from the pole to the equator, and from ocean to 


| ocean; there must of necessity be differences on 


minor questions which, however, are not of suf- 
ficient importance to disturb the coherence and 
harmony of such an organization. It has been 


| so with the Democratic party since its birth, and 


it will be so as long as this Government exists, 
and there is in the midst of this country a national 
political organization. Then, being a national 
party, [ ask the Americans why they cannot con- 
sent to cooperate with us in the election of a 
Speaker? There must be some reasons for it—are 
they political? In my opinion not, Mr. Clerk, 
no political differences separate us, and I will en- 
deavor to show it. I know human nature well 
enough to know the operations of prejudice upon 
the human mind; and I believe that the antagonism 
between the Americans, first as the Whig party 
and afterward as the American party and the 


| Democratic party, has created a prejudice in their 


mind against the Democratic party. Itis natural, 


and always will be, that prejudice will more con- 


trol human action than principle; it has always 
been so in human affairs. I believe, therefore, 
that the division of the Americans and Democrats 


| is the result of embittered feclings arising out of 


and cherished by the former. If it were not for 


| that, I believe there would be full and complete 


cooperation between us to-day. * 

What is the difference between us? The Dem- 
ocratic party are struggling to arrest a current 
of events which they believe, if continued, must 
result in a dissolution of the Union. You, the 
Americans, say the sume thing. Then, on that 
main question, Americans and Democrats agree. 
Democrats, East, North, South, and West, are in 


| favor of preserving this Union; so are the Amer- 
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icans. Against what are we to direct our efforts 
for the preservation of the Union? We say that the 
principles advocated by the Republican pores 
deleterious to the best interests of the whole Union; 
that they are in derogation of the Constitution and 
the rights of the southern States under that instru- 
ment. We believe that the principles they advo- 
cate, if carried out, will bring about a dissolution 
of the Uniofi; that the triumph of the Republican 
party with its principles will drive the southern 
States out of this Union. That is the view taken 
of the Republican party—taken alike by Demo- 
cratsand Americans. ‘Therefore, we have acom- 
mon interest in putting the Republican party 
down. We have acommon interest in battling 
against that party so that the Union and the Con- 
stitution may remain: inviolate. 


When we have accomplished the great good of 


defeating the Republican party, we may then dif- 
fer upon minor questions. About what do we 
differ? I know the sentiments of the American 
party of my own district. In what do Americans 
and Democrats differ? In nothing; and, sir, the 
people of this country will, as they ought to, visit 
the blame fora non-organization upon the southern 
men here—upon southern Democrats and south- 
ern Americans. We present the spectacle, when 
great questions involving our vital interests are to 
be decided, of division and antagonism. What 
do we differ about? 
a United States bank? No,sir. Are they in favor 
of this Government adopting a system of internal 
improvement, such as has been condemned for 
years past by the people of this nation. No, sir; 
they say not. Are they in favor of protection at 
the expense of the people of the South? No, sir; 
they say not. j 
a national bank, if they are not in favor of a tariff, 
if they are not in favor of internal improvements 


by the Government, and if they are in favor of 


the Union of these States, and in favor of saving 


the Union from those perils which the success of 


the Black Republican party will bring upon the 
country, in what do we differ, and why do we 
stand in opposition to each other in this import- 
ant political crisis? What do we differ about? 
There are no great political questions which di- 
vide the Americans from the Democrats. You 
say you are in favor of preserving the Union; and 
you have declared that you are not in fi 

sectionalism. 
no question of your being in favor of maintaining 


the Union, and of being opposed to sectionalism. | 


If that is the case, allow me to put to you this 


only now, but answer when you go home to your 
constituents; suppose the southern Democrats to- 
day determine to separate from their connection 
with northern Democrats, and that we should con- 
sent to form an alliance with the South Americans, 
would we not then be a southern sectional party ? 
And would not that necessarily have the effect to 
force the northern Democrats to take position with 
somebody, and to unite with what we call the 
Black Republicans, in opposition to a sectional 
organization in the southern States? Should that 
be done, what would be the state of things upon 
this continent? On this floor there are ninety-five 
Democrats from the southern States, and there 
are one hundred and fifty-two members from the 
free States. Form this southern sectional organi- 
zation, and we have a minority of the members 
upon this floor on all questions which come before 
Congress, to meet the combined forces of the 
northern States. Is it policy, then, taking that 
view of the case, for the Democratic party to dis- 


Are Americans in favor of 


Then, if they are not in favor of 


} favor of | 
I have no doubt of that; I have 


anpernes question, which you must answer, not | 


band, and the southern Democrats go into the | 


ranks of a southern sectional party? Is there 
any difference between northern and southern 
Democrats which would justify that course? Do 


we not stand a unit against the aggressions of the | 
Abolitionists? Are we not endeavoring to beat | 


down this northern sectional organization, so far 
as we can possibly effect that object, and are we 
not doing this for the purpose of preserving the 
Union of these States? We cannot forma south- 
ern sectional organization, without thereby indi- 
cating a purpose to establish a southern confeder- 


acy for ourselves, to dissolve the ties which bind 


our States to-day with the northern, eastern, and 
western States, 


more proper that the South Americans, existing 


as they do, as the mere Representatives of cer- | 


| of their motives. 


| then no 
Such being the case, I ask whether it is not || 


tain southern States, without any affiliation with 
northern men of either party, to take position in 
our ranks, and aid us in electing a man who will, 
as far as he can, crush out Black Republicanism, 
than that we should go over to them? Is there 
anything improper, anything unmanly in twenty- 
three Americans upon this floor coming up to-day 
and saying they will vote with the Democrats in 
effecting an organization of this House, and thus 


far vindicate our justequality inthis Union? What | 


are we quarreling about? Why do we present to 
the country this remarkable spectacle to-day of a 
division of men whose just rights have been with- 
held from them, who say they have been op- 


pressed by the legislation of the Opposition in | 


times past, and who say they are now in danger 
of being utterly ruined and overthrown in their 
institutions, in their equality in the Union, by the 
action of this sectional Republican organization ? 
What are we to do now? if the bank question is 
obsolete, if the tariff question is obsolete, if the 
internal improvement question ts obsolete, if all 
the great questions which once divided the Whig 
and Democratic parties are obsolete, what is it 
we differ about? I cannot see that we have any 
difference except that which arises out of the 
jealousies and prejudices growing out of our past 
political controversies. Now, if that be all, is it 
not better, would it not look better, not only to 
the whole nation, but to the World, that all the 
South should come forward and unite upon some 
common principle of compromise, some just and 
equitable principle to both, and effect an organi- 
zation of this House, which will have the effect 
to extinguish, in the minds of the southern peo- 
ple especially, the feeling of apprehension in ref- 
erence to their equality and safety in the Union, 
and to restore harmony and union to the States 
of this Confederacy ? 

Now I have endeavored to show that between 
the South Americans and the Democrats, no 
great question divides them—not one that has any 
vitality, not one that is likely to have any effect 
hereafter, not likely hereafter to be made prom- 
inent by any political party in this country. 
There,are no important differences at the present 
hour between the Democrats and the Americans, 
and I cannot, therefore, understand how it is that 
Representatives from the South calling themselves 
Americans can possibly differ with the Demo- 
cratic party. Have they any hostility against 
the northern Democrats upon this floor? ‘They 
ought not to have. So far from having feelings 
of hostility towards them, they should have the 


feelings which I myself entertain towards these | 


northern gentlemen—ieelings of gratitude and 
kindness and respect—a feeling of generosity—a 
feeling which prompts me to say that they are gov- 
erned by a nobility of spirit and a lofty devouon 


to principle that entitle them to the highest praise | 


and the highest confidence of the people of this 
country. ‘Chey have no interest in the institution 
of slavery—none whatever. Slavery does not 
exist among them. If slave property should b: 
destroyed and extinguished, they would not be, 
so far as dollars and cents are concerned, injured 
or prejudiced by it, although, so far as their ma- 
terial prosperity arising from slave labor is con- 
cerned, I admit that they would be greatly injured. 
But I say that they have no immediate or direct 
interest in the institution of slavery. Why is it, 
then, that they are standing by us to-day > Why 
are they sacrificing themselves as they have done 
for years past? Why is it that they stand here 
in defense of what they and I conce ive to be the 
constitutional rights of the people of the South, 
when they do know, that in so doing, they are 
digging their political graves at home? It is be- 


| cause of the obligations which they feel the Con- 
| stitution imposes upon them; it is because they 


have respect for the compacts of our fathers; it is 
because they are determined to do justice to those 
with whom they are in copartnership and associ- 
ation. They can have no other motive. I say, 
then, that so far from the southern Opposition 
members entertaining a prejudice against northern 
Democrats, they ought to award them the meed 
of praise to which they are entitled for the noble- 
ness of their sacrifices and the disinterestedness 
You southern Americans have 
serious differences with the southern 
Democrats, and of course, then, you can have 
none with the northern Democrats who agree 


with us upon all the vital questions arising under | 


OBE. 
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the Constitution. You ought to have less preju- 
dice against the northern Democrats than against 
us, because they are acting from influences of 
justice, while we of the South are governed by 
motives of interest, being directly interested in the 
great question which is involved in this contro- 
versy. 

Well, sir, how can we elect a Speaker? We 
can never do so until the South Americans unite 
with the Democrats, or until the Democrats unite 
with the South Americans. And lask gentlemen 
of the southern Opposition, with reference to the 
interests of our own section, whether it is not 
better that you should unite with us, rather than 
that we should abandon our national erganiza- 
tion to unite with you? 

Now, I want to make a further remark to the 
southern Americans, and then | shall pass from 
this subject. 1 said, the other day, that I had 
no doubt that the Americans upon this floor were 
as patriotic as myself. I say so to-day; but 
Ido not think they have weighed well the effect 
of their opposition to the Democratic party; for, 
if they had done so, I do not believe they would 
continue their opposiuioen much longer. Llere are 
the Republicans in opposition to the Democratic 
party, and seeking to destroy that party. W hy 
are they secking to do that? Simply because it 
isa national party, and stands in the way of their 
success and the triumph of their principles, and 
of the cause in which they are engaged. It is 
that we should find that, while the Re 
publicans are trying to cut off the northern wing 
of the Democratic party, the southern Americans 
should seek to destroy the southern wing of that 
party. Suppose they succeed in killing off the 
southern wing, and thus destroying the nation- 
ality of the Democratic party, what national organ- 
ization will be left? You cannot cooperate with 
the Black Republicans. You will not do that; 
and if you destroy the Democratic organization, 
where are you to find any other organization 
capable of defeating the purposes of the Black 
Republican party ? Youcannotdoit. You are, 
therefore, without designing it, aiding the Black 
Republicans in their design. 

Now, Lask you, gentlemen of the American 
party, where will you get your material among 
northern men? Can you get it our of the ranks 
of the Black Republican party? My friend from 
Georgia |Mr. Hint] says they are too sound to 
get anybody from the North. That is exactly 
what 1 wanted them to admit. If they are too 
sound to get anybody fromthe North, then the 
must resolve themselves into asouthern s« calouai 
ism if they continue in opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party. But, sir, these gentlemen say that 
they must preserve the Union; but, sir, their 
course must have exactly the opposite effect. [t 


strange 


/ must have the effect to destroy the Union, and 


overthrow tit. 

Now, then, taking this view of the subject, why 
cannot the Americans come over and cooperate 
with us; why cannot they forget their prejudice 
in their love of the country? Cannot they forget 
their prejudices resulting from party conflicts in 
their patriotism and in their devotion to this great 
Union? I think they can;I think they will. 

But let me say to my southern friends upon this 
floor, thatyuntil they can unite among themselves, 
until the Democrats and the South Americans who 
are interested in the question of the protection of 
the rights of the South can present an unbroken 
front; until they are willing to make sacrifices suf- 
ficient to accomplish that result, they can with 
ill grace ask the anti-Lecompton Democrats, who 
have no such interest, to make such sacrifices. 
I say, therefore, that, if the southern Democrats 
and South Americans in this House cannot unit: 
in voting for a candidate for Speaker, they cannot 
expect the anti-Lecompton Democrats will come 
to them. Iwant to do equal justice toall men. I 
would do equal justice, the same to the anti-Le- 
compton Democrats and to the Americans on this 
floor, as to the party with which I am acting. I 
will give them that, and I ask nothing more for 
myself. It has been stated in conversation by the 
anti-Lecompton Democrats, and has been an- 
nounced on this floor on more than one occasion, 
that whenever those who are interested as south- 
ern men in opposition to the Black Republican 
party can. unite and present to them a candidate 
for whom we can present votes sufficient to enable 
them to elect, they will then settle the question be- 
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tween the two parties; and I think, then, that they 
cannot be held responsible for the failure of the 
House to organize, until their action can be efficient 
in effecting an organization. I say, the declara- 
tion made by those gentlemen is manly. Their 
declaration is liberal enough. When the Demo- 
cratic party and the South American party have 
présenied that state of things, the responsibility 
will then be upon the anti-Lecompton Democrats, 
and how will they act? 


j 


1 do not care what others say upon the subject, 
but I will hazard the opinion that whenever this | 


condition of things is presented and these anti- 
Lecompton gentlemen have it in their power to 
elect a Democrat or an American aeainst a Black 
Re publican, they will cast their votes for the man 
who can rect ive the united votes of the Dy mo- 
erats and the South Americans. ‘They are men 
of justice: they are men who respect the constitu- 
tional rights of all the States: they have.in times 
past, on many occasions shown that they have 


manliness and petriotism, in standing by the rights ' 


of the southern States of the Union, and they will 
cast their votes in such a manner as will defeat 
the organization of this House by the Black Re- 
publicans. f then ask, are they to blame for the 
position which they now occupy? [think not; 
and I mean to put the blame where it properly 
I beheve the Democrats and the South 
Americans are both to blame. That is what I 
believe. Here is the Democratic party of this 
House, numbering nearly ninety, utterly refusing 
to concentrate their votes upon any one of their 
own number. Every ballot shows that they are 
na state of disorganiz ition. 
cans were disposed to cast their votes for a Demo- 
‘ 


belongs. 


erat, they could not know for whom to cast them 
and secure the coéperation of the Democratic 
party. Then, | say, the Democratic party are to 
this extent to | 
the House, and [ have shown the Americans to be 
greatly to blam 

Now, then, I want to ask my anti-Lecompton 
friends why itis that they will not cooperate with 


ame for the non-organization of 


Even if the Ameri- | 


us?) They say they differ with us upon the Le- | 


compton que suion. 
Lecomptonites. 
settled. Kansas Has refused admission into the 
Union with a constitution allowing slavery. The 
It is one of 
those questions growing up In the progress of 


purty organization, which, when itis settled, ought 


They call themselves anti- 
Well, str, that question has been 


question 1s not before the country. 





or principles; they will abandon no princip 
position of propriety, nor will they be at all lack- 
ing in patriotism if they co6perate with us for the 
election of a Democratic Speaker. 

Now, is it fairer that ninety men of this side 
shall surrender to the five anti-Lecompton men, 
or that they shall come and cooperate with these 
ninety Democrats? They say that they are Dem- 
ocrats. Then why not join with the ninety Dem- 
ocrats of this side? These ninety Democrats em- 
brace Representatives from every section of the 
Union, whereas they consist only of two from 
New York, two from New Jersey, and one from 
Indiana. We represent in our party upon this 
floor, I believe, almost every State in this Union; 


at least, we have Representatives from the large | 


majority of them. 

Mr. VANDEVER. There are no Democratic 
Representatives from Towa. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississi ypi. That does not 
show there will be none. I think that in the next 
election the Democrats of that State will be suc- 


cessfal in ousting the gentlemen now holding seats | 


here, 


Mr. Clerk, it is shrewdly suspected that the 


want of organization here by a union of the na- | 
tional Democratic party, the American party, and | 


the anti-Lecompton men, is dependent upon the 
division ofthe spoils. [Laughter.] Ido not think 
that spoils ought to separate any conservative 
men. IL think that it would be undignified for 
either the Democracy or the Americans or the 
anti-Lecompton men to stand aloof from an elec- 
tion of a conservative man as Speaker because of 
the spoils; yet, sir, }do not see what other reason 
can be given for their separation except the spoils. 
The gentlemen of the anti-Lecompton party, I 
am told, care nothing for the spoils so far as they 
are concerned. I think that they ought to bear 
their part of the blame of a non-arganization; | 
am willing to bear my part. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I will make a proposition; 
you may call it a bargain, if you please, but I 
make it in the face of ‘friend and foe: There are 
six offices to be filled—a Speaker,a Public Brinter, 


_a Clerk, a Sergeant-at-Arms,a Postmaster, anda 


not to be the occasion of a continued separation | 


of those who were before united. These centlemen 


are here, to-day, withusas Democrats, upon every | 


question that can come before us. They have 
pledged themselves to support the position oecu- 
pied by the Democratic party upon all the great 
questions now before the country. 
reason,then, why they should not place themselves 
again mn the ranks of the great body of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and coéperate withthem? Willthere 
be any sacrifice of principle in doing this? They 
differ with us, 1 believe, honestly on this -ques- 
tion; they say that they differ honestly, and [ have 
no reason to doubt the sincerity and truthfulness 
of their declaration. But that question has been 
settled—the matter in reference to which it origin- 
ated is at an end. Why its it that they cannot 
come into our ranks, and cordially codperate with 
us; for, sir, we have now a great fight to undergo 
upon other questions, 

Some of the gentlemen, I know, may say that 
they may differ with us hereafter. I donot think 
that that oucht to divide us now. I do not think 
that men ought to quarrel because a year or ten 
years hence a difference may take place between 
them. Why cannot we stand together and act to- 
gether? If hereafter we differ, we can then take 


Is there any | 


Doorkeeper. One of the gentlemen on the other 
side asked, yesterday, whether, in case of their 


journey toward us, there were spoils at the end? 


By that question, it would seem that they are de- 
sirous to create the impression upon the public 
mind that they are not fond of the spoils. I shoultl 
be pleased to see them, if they elect their Speaker, 
refrain from taking the subordinate offices to which 
the spoils belong. But, sir, it will not be the case; 
if they have the power, they will take and divide 
all the subordinate offices among their friends. I 
ask them whether they would, if they had the 
power to take them themselves, give any of those 


offices to aDemocrat or to an American? No, sir; | 


they would not. j 
honest or self-saecrificing than other men. 

3utthat is not the only motive which influences, 
or ought to influence us. We have great duties 


‘They cannot profess to be more | 


to perform to the country, and if in their discharge | 
we procure any spoils, why, of course, we are | 


entitled to them, and we will not reject them. 
Have you of the other side no spoils to look after ? 


' You are most anxious, I have no doubt, each one, | 


' you are desirous to get it there. 


to ect the three or four thousand dollars which he 
is entitled to for mileage and salary. 
not that money in your pockets, but I suppose 
Some of you, I 


know, need it very much. I know that I do. 


| [Laughter.] 


the positions that judgment, sound policy, and pa- | 


triotism may dictate. Why cannot we take our po- 


sition together now, as we have done intimes past, | 


on the questions before the country? To use a re- 
mark common—it is me cnough to cross the 


bridge when we get to it. If there isa probability 


of difference, do not let us anticipate ite-but let 
us wait until we arrive at it; letus wait until we 
get to the bridge, and then let us cross it as best 
we may. Why do the anti-Lecompton men 
stand out againstus? In what dothey differ from 
us? The Lecompton question is at an end, and 
in what else do they differ fromus? ‘Phere is no 
reason, that I can sec, why they cannot come and 
act With their brethren of the Democratic party. 


Well, sir, do not let us talk of spoils; they are 
incidents of office. 
arrangement in reference to the offices, giving us 


the Speaker. There are but few spoils belonging | 


to it. The party is a representative of principle, 
a representative of nationality, a representative of 
principle in direct opposition to Republicanism. 
Let us organize the House, and it will be told the 
country that there is a revolution going on in 
public sentiment which will enable us to perpet- 
uate this great and glorious Union of ours until 
the sun goes out forever. There are no spoils at- 


| tached to the office of Speaker. We are contend- 
| ing for principles, in trying to effect an organiza- 


| 
} 
1} 


tion which will at the present time aid in giving 
peace to the ae, which are now enter- 
tained in southern minds, and in northern minds 


‘also. When we have elected a Speaker, the anti- 


I am willing to enter into an | 
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They can do it without derogation to their pride } Lecompton men and the South Americans thay 
e,no | 


divide the remaining offices between them, so far 
as Iam concerned. I care nothing about it; lam 
willing they should have everything else. I want 
the organization. A division of the spoils is not 

We are not in pursuit of them: nor 
do I believe either the Americans or anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrats are. It is true, those offices have 
certain patronage and certain salaries, but those 
salaries will not more than pay the necessary ex- 


| penses of any man who gets one of those offices. 


Then I see no reason why we should not har- 
monize and come together in opposition, and in 
resisting the Black Republican organization, which 
1 believe it necessary to put down in order to pre- 
serve the Union. 

Mr. STOKES. I desire, Mr. Clerk, to submit 
a few remarks to the House atthistime. Ihave 
not, itis well known to the House, troubled it 
since | came here, and I would not now attempt 
to address the House, but for the fact that, upon 
the Democratic side of the House, allusion heb 


| been repeatedly made to the question, which party 


is responsible for the non-organization of this 
House? I desire to allude briefly to the position 
of the different parties here. My honorable friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] has made a very 
persuasive speech this morning; and I commend 
that gentleman highly for it. I think it one of 


the best speeches I have heard upon this floor. 


You have || 


There is more reason and plausibility in it than 

_inany I have heard. He has made some propo- 
sitions that seem fair, which I will allude to before 
I take my seat. 

Now, what did we find to be the state of parties 
four or five weeks ago? When we first entered 
this Chamber we found four political parties here. 
There were the South Americans, the anti-Le- 
compton Democrats, and the Democrats proper, 
as they are termed; and there was on the other 
side of the House the Republican party. Where 
do we find the Republican party standing? We 
find they are standing here to-day a great sec- 
tional party, upon the question of slavery and in 

| regard to the rights of the South. How is it with 
| the anti-Lecompton Democrats? They are cut 
loose from the Democrats proper; they are in 
opposition to the present Administration; they 
area party by themselves. The Democratic party 
| proper came here with eighty-odd votes. 

My friend from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] this 
morning said that they are a practical party, and 
asked us why we did not come over and join that 
national Democratic party. I have some misgiv- 
ings upon that question; I have some doubts as 
to the nationality of the Democratic party. Why 
do | say so? J] have proof to sustain me in the 
assertion [have made. Whether it is valid, and 
whether it is reliable or not, it is not for me to say; 
_ but if reliance is to be placed upon the leading 
organs of that party, it 1s valid and reliable, and 
I mtend to submit whatever remarks I make, 
fairly, honestly, and respectfully to every gentle- 
man of this House. What do we find in a leading 
Democratic paper, published in this city, but a 
few months ago? Why, one of the Democratic 
organs at Washington, the States, propounded this 
question: ‘*Have we a Democratic party among 
us?’’ And proceeds to answer it thus: 


“ The doubt implied in the above interrogatory, however 
| startling at first sight, appears anything but absurd, on ex- 
amination. Nay, at the hazard of contradicting the vulgar 
prejudice and shocking our own sense of security, we are 
| obliged to announce the deliberate conclusion that there is 
now no Democratic party in existence.”’ 


There is one of the witnesses. 
The Washington Union says: 


‘It is certainly true that if we were to look for evidences 
of the existence of a Democratic parity in Congress, we 
could not discover it by an analysis of the votes of mem- 
bers on any measure, or any number or scries of measures 
that has been before that body for along time. 

** Ambitious combinations are the curse of the Demo- 
cratic party. They have tainted its integrity, demoralized 


What else? 


|| it, weakened it, and rendered it a doubtful antagonist even 


against the open enemies of the Union. They have stricken 
down and degraded all broad, literal, comprehensive states- 
manship. They have substituted the miserable decrees of 
demagogues for those great principles under which alone 
the industry of our country can be developed.”” * * * 
‘“< They are great men with independent political estates and 
expectations. We have too many of them. They exer- 
| cise too much power. They would control the Demo- 

cratic party. They have controlled it, until its forces are 
eee its counsels unheeded, and its power contempti- 
} le.?? 


| A Member on the Democratic side. That was 
last Congress, when we were very much split. 


ris 
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Mr. STOKES. The gentleman says they were 
very much split, [laughter;] and I think, sir, the 
votes which have been cast here for Speaker 
prove the fact very clearly that the party is very 
much * split”? and torn to pieces now. ‘There are 
two witnesses. What else? Now, the Charleston 
Mercury, one of the leading organs of the Demo- 
eratic party in the South, the authority of which 
I have never heard disputed in my State 

Mr. COBB. I shen the statute of limitations. 
The Democratic party was very much split up in 
the last Congress. [Laughrter.] 

Mr. STOKES. This was written since the 
last Congress. 

Mr. MILES. I did not hear the remark of the 
gentleman about the Charleston Mercury. 

Mr. STOKES. Fsay that it is regarded as a 
thoroughly Democratic paper, in full fellowship 
with the Democracy of the South. 

Mr. MILES. Well, of all the extraordinary 
statements that I have heard upon this floor, that 
is the most extraordinary. [Laughter.] The 
Charleston Mercury in full fellowship and com- 
munion with the Democratic party! Itisa most 
»reposterous and extraordinary misapprehension. 

Mr. STOKES. Does the gentleman repudi- 
ate it? 

Mr. MILES. No, sir; it expresses my senti- 
ments completely; but I am not in full fellowship 
with the national Democracy. ([(Laughter.] 

Mr. STOKES. That proves what I stated in 





he outset, that they are split and torn into frag- | 


ments, and that they cannot unite. [Renewed 
laughter.] But the gentleman says that he agrees 
with the Charleston Mercury. Let us see what 
he agrees to: 

‘The Democratic party exists only in the South. It is 
no longer a natioual party. Why should we not accept the 
true state of things, and act upon it? As a party, itisa 
southern party, and nothing else.”’ 

Now, does the gentleman agree to that? ~ He 
says that he agrees with the Charleston Mercury, 
and that paper says that the Democratic party is 
a thoroughly sectional party. I regard it, to-day, 
as a sectional party. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
to that statement, 

Mr. STOKES. That still further sustains my 
osition, that they are ‘‘split all to 
Laughter.) I think that if gentlemen will give 

me their attention, I will show them that this [the 
Democratic] side of the House is all torn into 
fragments. 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman, I hope, willal- 
low me to do a simple act ofjustice to the national 
Democratic party. It has always, | think, been 
understood, since I have had the honor of a seat 


Ido not agree 
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upon the floor of this House, that while I have 


acted with the Democratic party, where I could do 
so conscientiously and consistently with my own 
peculiar views, still I have not been considered as 
one of the rank and file of that party at all, nor do 
I conceive that the Charleston Mercury has ever 
been considered as an organ or exponent of the na- 
tional Democracy. We are considered outsiders. 
I have frequently been told that I was a political 
Arab. Well, Ido not object to that sori of ap- 
pellation. But while I do not claim communion 
or fellowship with the national Democracy, I be- 
liete that thatis the party which is the most Con- 
stitution-loving party now in this country; the one 
which is the most ready to support and sustain 
the great principles of the Constitution; and, there- 
fore, asa Constitution-loving man, | act with that 
party; but I presume that [ am naturally so con- 
stituted that Eeeontt exactly work in party traces. 
I do not know whether it is that I possess too 
much individuality or independence, Oe I prefer 
acting on my own convictions of what is right and 
proper. I am, therefore, not disposed to swear 
in the words of any master, which, I think, is the 


motto of that admirable paper, the Charleston | 


Mercury; but I am ready to follow a leader in 
whom I have confidence, when he has a distinct 
proposition or practical measure to propose which 
meets my assent and concurrence. ile the gen- 
tleman will see, therefore, that he is not fairly rep- 
resenting the Democratic party, when he would 
take cither my humble self as the exponent of their 
sentiments, or the Charleston Mercury as an ex- 
pounder of their doctrines. 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman does not ex- 
actly act with the Democratic party. He acts for 
himself, and votes for the man whom he thinks 








| court, and the gentleman was asked if he 
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|| he ought to vote for. The gentleman reminds me | 


very much of an old gentleman with whom I had | 
a personal acquaintance. He was a witness in 

was 

acquainted with the general character of a certain 

witness who had been introduced. ‘** Well,*’ said 

he, ‘generally and separately | am, but jointly 

and singularly fam not.”’ ({Laughter.}] Hedoes 

act with them, and he does not act with them. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I was going on to show the 
disorganization of the Democratic party, | was 
producing the proofs which I have to sustain me 
inthatallegation. I have other proofs that | could 
introduce here from their journals. Whether 
those journals express the true sentiments of the 
party or not, | am not prepared to say. If gen- 
tlemen choose to repudiate their own papers, and 
to say that their presses have not stated the truth, 
why then I have no more to say. Here are the 
statements in these papers, and | have not heard 
gentlemen upon this side dispute their truth, and 
they declare this to be the condition of one of the 
political parties upon this floor. 

My friend trom Mississippi asks why the Amer- 
ican party cannot come over and join heart and 
hand with the great national Democratic party? 
cannot do that, when we have 


Why, Mr. Clerk, we 


the proof staring us in the face and the evidenee 
before us upon this floor that they are torn into 


Il come, then, to this little band of 
Americans—I might call it a Spartan band—who 
stand here to-day between these extremists of the 
North and the South. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Will the gentle- 
man allow me toask hima question? He speaks 
of the Democratic party as a sectional party. | 
ask him what he caths his own party? 

Mr. STOKES. I willcome to that, and answer 
the question fully before I take my seat. 

Mr. DAVIS. of Mississippi. Ll ask the eentle- 
man if there are any northern members of his 
arty upon this floor? 

Mr. STOKES. I will answer the gentleman 
fully. Now, Mr. Clerk, l was going on to speak 
of the American party. I stand here to-day asa 
member of the American Opposition party. [con- 
tend thatitisa conservative party. pee that 


fragments. 


it is a great national party; that its views are lib- 
eral, and that it is willing to concede to the Nerth 
and to the South all the rights. That party 


stands here to-day, few in numbers, yet pows rful 
in strength in other respects, between the extremes 
of the North and of the South. 

My friend from Mississippi says, why not go 
over to them, join them, and form a great party ? 
Does my fricnd from Mississipp! see the result of 
that union—that it is the very thing we of the 
southern Opposition have been trying to prevent: 
the formation of a sectional party in the South? 
We want no sectional party in the South; we want 
no sectional! party in the North; we wanta Union 
party, and we stand here to-day as Union men. 
Up to this day, not one of our men has uttered a 
disunion sentiment. 

Mr. LAMAR. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask hima qui stion ? 

Mr STOKES. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. LAMAR. The gentleman says that his 

| party requires no concession of right upon the 
part of the northern people. I ask him if he will 
designate what surrender or sacrifice of right the 
southern Democrats have ever exacted of thi 
northern people ? 

Mr. STOKES. I will come to that directly. I 
have stated that this southern Opposition party 
stand here as a great conservative party between 
this northern section and this southern section. 
Now, What do we propose to do? We propose, 
if we were in power, to administer this Govern- 
ment upon principles of equal and exact justice to 

| all; to do right to all portions of the country. We 
are not sectional, but we are national. My friend 

| from Mississippi asked me what conc: ssion we 
required from the North. 

Mr. LAMAR. I hope the gentleman from Ten- 
nessece will not understand me as attributing to 
him, or to his party, any requisition upon the 
North not consistent with right; but I ask him 
what concession, what wrongful exaction, what 

| unconstitutional exaction of the people of the 
North he attributes to southern Democrats, or to 
|| those men whom he classifies as extreme south- 
lern men? What is it that is asked of the North 
'! that is not constitutional or right? 





——— _ 





Sto 


Mr. STOKES. I have not, as I recollect, at- 
tributed anything of this sort to the Democratic 
party of the South; but I will say this, that there 
is a feeling, there is a sentiment which is, to some 
eXtent,adisunion sentiment in some of the south- 
ern States; there ig a secession sentument 1s some 
of the southern States. I have heard more talk 
of disunion since l came to Washington city 
than | ever heard in my life before; and where, I 
ask, has it sprung from? Where has it originated? 
From whence has it been introduced on this floor? 
I am free to say that it has come from the Dem- 
ocratic side of the House. 

Mr. LAMAR. Let me just say this to the 
centle man. 

Mr. STOKES. 1 cannot yield further. 

Mr. LAMAR. I bi r the or ntleman’s pardon. 
My only object was to disclose the fact that there 
was less ditference between southern centlemen 
maintaining different party relations than is gen- 
erally supposed. [was eliciting the fact that there 
eXists more agreement between the opposing par- 
ties in the South than is generally supposed by 
who are our common enemics. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon for interrupting 

Mr. STOKES. I like to hear such sentimenta 
as that. 

Mr. LAMAR. Theguestion, then, I wished to 
put to the gentleman was simply this: Whether 
he attributes to what is called the extreme south 
ern Democracy any unjust or unconstitutional 
demands upon the northern States? 

Mr. STOKES. I will reply to the gentleman, 
Ido not. Mr. Clerk, I have said that there was 
a disunion sentiment, | have heard upon this floor 
from some southern gentlemen representing some 
of the southern States. Disunion? Why, sir, I 
will tell you that the politician could not stand 
five minutes in the State I hail from, and utter 
that sentiment. We in Tennessee are for the 
Union; we are for the Constitution; and I will go 
further, and say that it is not the position of the 
party alone with which [| act in ‘Tennessee, but 
of the Democracy also. We are a unitthere for 
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thost 


him. 


the Constitution and the Union. Dissolve this 
Union! What for? Why, because a man is 


elected President of the United States, and with- 
out committing against us any overt act; because 
an American citizen is elected according to the 
Constitution and laws, receiving honestly and 
fairly a majority of the electoral votes of the 
United States, according to the requuements of 
that instrument, is that a cause for a dissolution 
of the Union? I take the ground, as a southern 
man, boldly, that it is not. [Cries of ‘*Good!”’ 
from the Republican side. } 

Mr. SINGLETON. 1, sir, happen to be one 
of the number to whom the gentleman refers, who 
said that, in a certain contingency, I would be in 
favor of dissolving the Union, I did say that I 
was in favor of dissolving the Union upon the elec- 
tion of a certain man as President. 

Mr. STOKES. Iam not. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Now, let me ask the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee a question, Suppose the 
people of the northern States, having the power, 
chose to elect Mr. Fred Douglass, as a citizen of 
the United States, disregarding the Dred Seott 
decision; does the gentleman think that would not 
be sufficient ground for dissolving the Union? 

Mr.STOKES. Mr. Clerk, I reply to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, that Fred Douglass 1s 
not a citizen of the United States; he is a black 
man. But, sir, I intended, before [ took my seat, 
to have paid my compliments to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. I understood him, ina speech 
made by him the other day, to declare that he 
would not vote for Stepnuen A. Douctas if he was 
nominated by the Charleston convention. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I did so state, and I re- 

eat it now. 

Mr.STOKES. Well, sir, Lindorse that senti- 
ment. But l prefer now to proceed without fur- 
ther interruption. I have stated that Fred Doug- 
lass is not a citizen of the United States. But 
any man who is recognized us such by the Con- 
stitution and laws, and receives, fairly and hon- 
ently: a majority of the electoral votes of the States 
of this Union, is entitled to the presidential ehair. 
Some overt act must be committed, or 1 cannot 
agree to dissolve the Union. {Applause in the 
galleries. | 

Mr. SINGLETON. The gentleman says that 
Fred Douglass is not a citizen of the United States; 
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but, in that opinion, he differs from the opinion 
of what I understand to be a very large portion 
of the people of the northern States Now, sup- 
pose they, having the numerical majority of votes, 
9 rerardineg him as a citizen, choose to elect him 
President of the United States, would you still 
be in favor of remaiming in the Union? 

Mr. STOKES. I understand the question of 
the gentleman, and I reply that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided that he is not a 
citizen; and that, it seems to me, is a sufficient 
answel 

Mr. LAMAR. My object is to show ‘that 
there is anagreement between the gentleman and 
myself. 

Mr. STOKES. 
rupted further. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
will allow the gentleman to proceed. 
young member, and is expressing 
the first time here. 

Mr. STOKES. I think that I have answered 

ntleman’s question. ‘The Supreme Court 
has decided that a negro, free or slave, is nota 
citizen, and therefore cannot be President of the 
United State: 

Mr. SINGLETON. I do not want to in- 
terrupt the gentleman, but I hope that he will 
understand me. I wantto know whether he is 
uninformed of the fact that a laree number of the 
Republican party at the North oppose that de- 
Cl 


Mr. Clerk, I cannot be inter- 


I hope our friends 
He is a 


his views for 


Mr. STOKES. I understand that there are 
some there whose opinions do not conform to that 
decision. 
Mr. SINGLETON. Differing from you: sup- 
pose they elect him, will you resist it or not? 
Mr. STOKES. IL have answered the gentle- 
man’s question fairly and distinctly, that the Su- 
preme Court has decided that a negro, or African, 
cannot be a citizen, and that such a one cannot, 
ther fore, occupy the pre sidential chair. 
ernor Banks, of Massachusetts, recornized this 
feature of that decision in a recent veto message. 
Mr. HILL. It seems to me that so remote a 
yossibility as the one suggested by my friend from 
lissi sippi, need hardly be regarded. I think 
that I shall do no injustice to the large body of men 
on the other side, composing the Republican party, 
when I say that lam willing to trust to them, that 
amongst them will be found plenty who will ac- 
cept the Presidency rather than they shall be sub- 
jected to the humiliation of taking up a negro. 


CGrov- 


{Laughter.] Theyare patriotic enough, lam sure, 


to prevent that degradation. 

Mr. STOKES. I was asked whether I will 
dissolve the Union in a certain event. I have 
answered that question. I now answer further- 
more, that [ will never, never—no, never will I 
agree to dissolve this Union for anything, I care 


not what. aes rH in the galleries.] lam for | 


staying in the Union at all hazards, and to the 
last extremity. If we have difficulties now hang- 
ing over us, if gloom and darkness surround us, 
let us look and see what would be the conse quences 
if this Union were dissolved. What is our con- 
dition now? Here we have the southern States 
with slavery. We are surrounded on one side 
with water, and on the other by the northern 
States—free States, and most of them have laws 
by which southern men can reclaim and take back 
their fugitive slaves. Dissolve this Union! 

Mr. RUST. Will the gentleman permit me? 
[Cries from the Republican benches 
no interruptions !”’ 

Mr. STOKES. I wish to make my remarks, 
and if gentlemen want to reply to them they can 
do so when | have concluded—as many of them, 
sir, as choose. ‘ 

Yes, sir, we are surrounded on the north by 
the free States, and in most of them there are 
laws enabling the southern man to reclaim his 
fugitive slave. If we divide this Union by Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, make that the boundary 
between a northern and southern confederacy, 
and our difficulties would be tenfold, yea a hun- 
dred fold, worse than they are now. Then, when 
your slaves crossed that line of division between 
the North and the South, when they stepped over 
that boundary they would be as free as if their 
escape was into Canada. Now the northern 


States are between our limits andthe British Prov- | 


inces, and if a southern man loses his slave he 
ean reclaim him. Divide this Union and make 
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Mason and Dixon’s line the boundary between 
the two confederacies, and you would have no 
security at all for your slave prope rty. 

Mr. RUST. Let me ask the gentleman aques- 
tion. : 

Mr. STOKES. I! prefi rtogoon. Now, Mr. 
Clerk, there 1s a division in the Democratic party 
in regard to the question of slavery. Is not there 
division here? Yes, sir. What about this doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty put forth by Senator 
Doveras? Is that the doctrine of the southern 
Democracy? that the people of a Territory while 
in a territorial condition have the legislative ca- 
pacity to exclude or admit slavery, to manage 
and control in all things by law their domestic 
affairs, embracing < 
slavery } 

Mr. UNDERWOOD Does the gentleman 
ask his question expecting it to bi 
[Cries of ** Order !’’} 

Mr. STOKES. I am stating these things as I 
understand them. I do not object to interruptions 
from any disrespect to gentlemen, but because I 
want to finish my remarks. If any member of 
the Dovexas school, the Buchanan school, or the 
southern school, want to answer the remarks of 
one so humble as myself, they can do so after I 
have concluded. You find, as I have said, that 
there is great difference between Democrats in 
reference to this question of slavery. Some are 
for the popular sovereignty doctrine of Mr. Dove- 
LAs, while others are azainstit. I have heard one 
member of the Democratic party state that he 
would not support Mr. Doveras even if he were 
nominated by the Charleston convention. 

The doctrine put forth by Mr. Doveras has 
been regarded as more odious than any doctrine 
which has been presented to the South. The lead- 
ing organ of the Democratic party in Tennessee 
—I allude to the Nashville Union—when it came 


in all respects the subject of 


answe red ? 


to refer to the course of Judee DoveLas and those 
who went off with him, bitterly denounced that 
doctrine. What do you find in that leading organ 
to-day? That those who went off with Doveras 
are worse than the Republicans. 1 do not-say that I 
quote the language precisely ; but, speaking from 


memory, I think I have given the substance of 


what that organ stated. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the gentleman allow 

Mr. STOKES. .No,sir. And that paper went 
on further to say that Mr. Doveras would have 
been in full fellowship with the Republican party, 
but they would not receive him. Yet we are told 
that they are a unit, that they are a great national 
party. 1 beg leave to say to gentlemen who hold 
that party to be a national party, that that opinion 
is refuted by the witnesses produced this morn- 
ine. ‘You have it so declared by the honorable 





Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] in an | 


address he delivered to the Legislature of his 
State. Why, sir, he denounces this Republican 
doctrine, and then goes on and denounces the 
Doveras doctrine. Why, sir, I find they will not 
agree in my State, and I find they disagree here. 


The papers from which I have read extracts have | 


stated the case correctly. But why did those 


papers utter those sentiments during the last Con- | 


gress? Because of a discussion which took place 
in the other end of the Capitol, between Senators 
Doveatas, Pven, Broderick and others on the one 
side, and Messrs. Brown and Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, and others from the South, upon the other 
side. When northern Senators stood up and 
told southern Senators that the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill contained the popular-sovereignty doctrine; 
that Mr. Buchanan, in accepting it, construed it 
in that way; and that had he not const it in 
that way in his letter of acceptance he Id not 


have carried a single northern State, southern | 


Democratic Senators replied, that if construed in 


that way he would not have carried a single | 


southern State. Yet there is no division! I think 
there is. Then it was that those papers came 
out and uttered those sentiments and gave their 
opinions to the country. ; 

I have heard gentlemen upon this floor declare, 
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and yet the southern Democrats stood square u 
and denied it, and said it meant no such thing. { 
told them time would prove our position correct, 
and it was proved no longer ago than last Con- 
cress. The northern Democrats stood upon the 
Doveras doctrine, and the southern Democrats 
stand upon the side of the Presiden’. So much 
for the position of the Democratic party upon 
that question. . 

I agree with the gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Davis,] who made the proposition to us this 
morning, that if we would walk over heart and 
hand and join the Democratic party, it would tend 
to build up a great southern sectional party. 1 
have heatd that, and I believe that it would tend 
to build up a sectional party at the South, stronger 
than any sectional party which now exists there; 
but it would drive northern members also to act 
together. I deprecate and abhor the idea of build- 
ing upa sectional party anywhere. I am for the 


| Union, and for sustaining the Constitution and 
| the laws everywhere, for the just rights of all sec- 


tions. Iam forthe North, South, East, and West, 


| and we ought to go on heart and hand as a band 
of brothers. 


Some gentlemen may come to the conclusion, I 
have been talking so much about the Democratic 


| party that I would propose to affiliate with the 


other side of the House. I wish to say, it has 


| been insinuated, and even charged, that the Oppo- 


| of the House. 


sition were in affiliation with the Republican side 
I believe it has been further said 
that had it not been for John Brown’s foray, the 
southern Opposition would have been in full fel- 
lowship with the Republican party. It was fur- 
ther said by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,] 
as I understood him, that another evidence that 
we were in affiliation with the Republicans, was 
that a portion’ of us had taken seats upon the 
Republican side of the House. 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman allow me to 
read an article taken from a paper published in 
Tennessee, recommending that very thing? 

Mr. STOKES. No,sir. [Cries of “Go on!’’] 

Mr. COX. I am now prepared with the evi- 
dence upon that point. 

Mr. STOKES. It was charged during the can- 
vass that we would be in affiliation with the Re- 
publican party. It was charged that we would 


_ be in affiliation with the Republican and Abolition 
| party. That was charged in 1836, in 1840, in 1844 


—yes, sir, the Sage of Ashland, Mr. Clay, was 
charged and hunted down in 1844, and branded 
with every sort of infamy. We were charged in 
1848 with it; we were charged in 1852, and we 
were charged in 1856 with it. And since we came 
here, it has been said that we are likely to affiliate 
with the Republicans. Now, let me say—and I 
think I am authorized to speak, not only for my- 


| self, but for the whole southern Opposition—that 
| no intention ever entered the mind of one member 


of the southern Opposition, to my khowledge, of 
affiliating with the Republicans upon the slavery 
question. I say here, that I cannot vote for the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] much as 
I may esteem him for his social qualities; but I 
will say this, while there is no affiliation, the Re- 
publican side of the House, outside of the slavery 
question 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. STOKES. Ido not wish to be interrupted. 
Outside of the slavery question there is, in my 
opinion, a large portion of the Republican side of 
the House, and the opposition South, who do agree 
upon some of the great questions which may be 
brought up and agitated in this Congress. I think 
that their views in relation to the tariff are some- 
what similar to ours, and also their views in rela- 
tion to other questions. There isone great question 
oa which I think they agree with us. My hon- 
orable friend from Mississippi said this morning 








| that he thought there was but a trifling difference 
| between the Democrats and the southern Opposi- 
tion. Now, sir, as I have said, there is one ques- 
'| tion that I regard as important, concerning which, 


since I have been here, that they wanted no more || 


cheating. I am in favor of no more cheating. 
The Americans and Whigs of Tennessee, in the 
canvass of 1855 and the canvass of 1856, stood 
together shoulder to shoulder, and told the Dem- 
ocratic party of the State that Mr. Dovearas’s 
view of it was the proper construction; that that 
was just what the Rodenn-Nebraska bill meant; 


I think the Republicans and southern Opposition 
agree pretty generally, and that is, in uniting In 


eo to the very core the corruptions that have 


een practiced by this Administration. We have, 


| 1 repeat, no affiliation with the Republican side 
| of the House upon the question of slavery. There 


has been none, and there will be none, so long as 
they occupy the position and the ground which 
they now occupy in regard to slavery. IT have 
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oid, air, and I repeat: ‘that I think the true posi- 
tion for the southern Opposition—although few in 
number, only i via. including the gentle- 
man from Neéw York, [Mr. Brices,] whose course 
here | admire—is to stand between these two sec- 
tional parties that are arrayed against each other 
here, and appeal to them, and admonish, and per- 
suade them to stay their hand, until, if possible, 
a sufficient niimber of conservative men may be 
induced to concentrate upon a South American, 
and elect him Speaker. Such an event,in my 
humble judgment, would do more to allay this 
feeling of excitement in the country than any one 
thing ‘that could be done by the House of ’Repre - 
sentatives. 

My honorable friend from Mississippi says 
that there is very little difference between us. 
Why, then, could pot the Democrats vote for Mr. 
Gitmer? But, Mr. Clerk, to the subject of the 
organization of the House. Why is it that this 
House is not organized? We have been here for 
five weeks balloting, and no Spegker is elected 
yet. Why is it? Ge ‘ntlemen upon the Demo- 
cratic side of the House have said re peatedly that 
they desire an organization, and are willing to 
make some concessions in order to elect some man 
to preside over this body who is not a Republi- 
can. They declare thelr purpose to be to i feat 
the Lepublic an candidate for Speaker. They have 
stated it over and over again, and the » impression 
is sought to be made on the country, to some ex- 
tent, that the southern Opposition were responsi- 
ble. I ask any Democrat upon this floor, if there 
has ever been a time, at any period since we met 
here, when the twenty-three southe rn Opposition 
men could have elected any Democrat? I intend 
that the issue shall go to the country, as itought 
to, and that the responsibility shall be placed on 
the proper shoulders. I assert again, in view of 
the ballotings here, that not a solitary ballot has 
been had here when the twenty-three southern 
Opposition could have elected a Democrat Speaker 
of the House. ‘Then, why ask us to come over 
and j join the Democratic party? What good will 
it do? Np hat advantage is to be derived from it? 
Will it make an election? No, sir, it will not 
make ane le ‘ction of a Democrat. Then, why do 
they ask it? We have said to them, and I say it 
avain, now, that whenever they show me that 
they have a man whocan command votes enough 
with the twenty-three votes of the southern Oppo- 
sition, to elect him and place him in that Speaker’s 
chair, then,and in that event I will entertain your 
proposition. 


Mr. GARTRELL. Do you speak for all of 


your party? 

Mr. STOKES. 
majority of them. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 
gentleman that if, at any ume, they can give us 

votes enough, we can get the five anti-Lecompton 
Democr rats. 

Mr. ADRAIN. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has no authority to speak for the five anti- 
Lecompton Democrats. [Laughter.] The anti- 
Lecompton Democrats on this floor are capable 
of speaking for themselves, and I certainly think 
that it is out of place in the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to substitute himself in the place of one 
of their number. The House will know their 
sentiments when one of their own number speaks 
for them. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I want the gen- 
tleman to understand distinctly that I have no 
desire to substitute myself for eg 

Mr. ADRAIN. I will only say that if the gen- 
tleman should substitute himself for me, it would 
be a most excellent substitute so far as personal 
appearance goes. [Laughter. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I should con- 
sider that I was dishonoring myself if I should do 
such a thing. 

Mr. ADRAIN.. I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi did not inten Y to say anything offen- 
sive to me when he made the remark that in sub- 
stituting himself in my place he would consider 
that he was dishonoring himself. I think he 
should not have made that remark; because, since 
I have occ ae a seat upon this floor, I have 
never uttered a single word to wound the feelings 
of any gentleman; “and I certainly think that the 
gentleman from Mississippi ought to recall the 
remark that he has just made. He and myself 
have always been upon the most friendly terms, 


THE CO 


I can speak for a very large 


I will say to the | 


and I habe Saiiiled the highe st re int Fasestiines 
the remark to impulsive feeling, and believe that 
on reflection he will withdraw it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of 
say: I have tet nof the gentleman from New 
Jersi y,and the four or five others who coéperat 
with him, with the utmost kindness. 1 eave itas 
my opinion in my speech, from what I had heard 
upon this floor in debate and in conversation, that 
whenever their votes would elect a member of the 
Democratic party, they would coéperate with us 
in electing him. Acting upon that impression, I 
made the remark just now that such was my opin- 
ion. The remark which the gentleman made im- 

I thoucht was rather offen- 


mediately afterwards 
sive, relations which had existed 


between us. 
Mr. ADRAIN. It was 
Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Ifthe gentleman 
says it was not so intende ied then I withdraw the 
remark I mad 


Mr. ADRAIN. I 


. Mississippi. I have 


this to 






conside ring the 


not so intended. 


certainly intended nothing 


of the kind. 
Mr. STOKES. Iwas going on to say, thatat 
no time since I have been here could the southern 


Opposition have elected a Democra 


this House. And I say that fact 
demonstrated most clearly by t! 

I say, , until the 
own quarrels and its own disputes, until 
harmonize among themselves, it Is 
us tocome to them. No,sir; 
a fair propo: 


tas Spe iker of 
is proved and 
record. Then, 
that Democratic party settles its 
they can 
not fair to ask 
I say that it is not 
sk us to come overand hi Ip 
their difficulties 


si1t110n to a 
them to harmonize and reconcile 
in their own party. 

Gi ntle Inen h ive 
that they would 


country, the el 


1 


said that they would deplore, 

regard calami ty upon the 
ction to the Sp aker’s chair of a 
rentleman who has indorsed the He lper book. 1 
would regret to see it myself. I would regret to 

e Mr. SuHermay elected to that chair, if he has 
indorsed the sentiments that are in the Helper 
book. If he has not. Iwould be glad to hear him 
say it. Gentlemen onthe Democratic side of the 
House tell us, and want it to go forth to the coun- 
try, that they are anxious to organize the Hou: 
You say you are desirous to defeat the Republican 
candidate; that you desire to place in that chaira 
national and U nion- loving rman,aman who loves 
the Constitution, and is willing to obey all th 
laws. You have said these things in substance. 
You have appealed to us time and again; 
told us that you desired to harmonize t 
of opposition to the Republican party. 
ever had it in your power to do it? 
election of ohe of your own men; sre you have 
had it in your power on two occasions to elect 
Joun A. Gitmer, of North C Sealine: as Speaker 
of this House. Gentlemen get up here and say 
mi will not vote for Mr. Girmer. Why? When 

e told that side of the House that Mr. Gitmer 
il ie t votes enouch with the votes of the Demo- 
crats proper to elect him, conservative men from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other States, came 
over and vote d for him, giving him, on the next 
ballot, thirty-six vot Eighty from the Demo- 
cratic side of the House would, at that time, have 
elected Mr. Gitmer Speaker of this House. After 
that vote was taken it was then said, I heard it 
spoken of in private conversation, that if the Dem- 
ocrats had commenced changing their votes to Mr. 
Gi_MER, those gentlemen from New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and elsewhere, would have abandoned 
him and gone back to Mr. SHerman. 

I informed some of these gentlemen of what I 
had heard; and they assured me that they had 
voted for Mr. Gmoer in good faith, and would 
vote for him again, if he desired it. We notified 
the Democratic side of the House of the fact; we 
gave them due and timely notice. We totd them 
that it would be in their power again to elect Mr. 
Gitmer; and that, if they did not vote for him, 
upon them would rest the responsibility for the 
non-organization of the House. Mr. Grrmer was 
again put in nomination; and upon the next ballot 
received thirty-six votes; but, I believe, not a 
single solitary Democrat voted for him Why 
was this? I repeat, sir, that the Democratic party 
of this House have hs d two fair opportunities to 

yjlace in that chair a southern man, a patriot, a 
Union man, a Constitution-loving man, a law- 
abiding man, who has been educat od in the South, 
who has resided in the South all his life, who is 
the owner of numerous slaves, whose family and 


you have 
he elements 
Have you 


Not by the 
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whose all arein the South. I make then the issue: 
and it was alone for the purpose of making that 
, that lL have asked the attention of the House 
itallto-day. And now, 1 want to say to the House 
why | have been casting my vote for that 
able gentleman. I have had his character repre- 
sented to me, politically, socially, morally, ar rd in 
every other sense of the word, as above re proach, 
His character is without stain—without 
blemish. He qualified to occupy that chair. 
He is competent; he would preside over the de 

liberations of this body with | res mtd and I doubt 
not he w yuld administer the duties of that high 
position fiu rly y, honestly, with nut partiality With 
aman of that character, it was within the reach 
of the votes of eighty of the Democrats of this 
House to have placed him in the Speaker’s chair; 
and they refused to do it Yet they still tell 


issue 


honoer- 


blot or 


us they are very anxious to organize the House 
by the ‘ le tion of a Sm ake rin opposition to the 
Republican candidat: Why, gentlemen, you 
have no man who could accomplish that result 


with the 
it within 


assistance of our votes. We hay 
your powe r to elect t Joun A. 
can do it again, 

My impre ssion is, that my colleague, Mr. Ern- 
ERIDGE, can also command as large a number of 
votes. 1 believe that Mr. Harris, ‘of Marytana. 
could also command a sufficient number. If you 
want to organize the House—lI put the question 


e placed 


GILMER, 


again to you—what objection have you to Mr. 
Gitmer, of North Carolina? I will t ll you what 
I desire; I want to organize the Flouse, and I 


wish to put men forward who can command 
northern votes. I do not know as to Mr. 
I do not know as to some other rentlem«e 
ranks, 
or not. 


some 
SMITH. 
nin our 
whether they could get that northern vote 

But that is not the pomt. Are 
all southern men, imbued with southern feelings? 
I ask, cannot they come up and vote one of these 
men and put him in the Speaker’s chair? W he at 
is their Ueidetion! What reason have they as- 
siened for not casting their vote for Mr. Giemer? 
eto know what is the cause. Iam 
Mr. Clerk, to act honestly and for the best inter- 
ests of my country, and if there is anything thatis 
hidden, and that T have not yet he ard, in reference 
to Mr. Gitmer, that disqualifies or renders him 
incompetent or unfit in any way whatever to pre- 
side over the deliberations of this body, I wish to 
know It. 

Mr. RUST. Will the 
tell him, and to tell this 
vote for Mr. Gitmer? 

Mr. STOKES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUST. When thirteen gentlemen, who 
for four weeks have voted for Mr. Suernman— 
the Re put blican nominee for Speake r—to take that 
Speaker’s chair, find anything in the character, 
aatecedents, or the political status of a southern 
man upon this floor’ to commend him to their 
favor, that, sir, is a sufficient reason for me why 
I shall not vote for him. I will never vote for 


not they 


he re, 


rentleman allow me to 
House, why I will not 


| such a man; no political necessity, no personal 


consideration, will make me doit. You may break 
every bone in my body upon the rack, and I will 
not do it; and that, Mr. Clerk, I believe to be the 
sentiment e ntertaine ‘d by a large number of 
tlemen upon this side of the House. And letme 


gen- 


vo a little further. I believe that, but for that 
conviction prevailing on the other side of the 


House, the thirteen men I have referred to would 
never have voted for Mr. Girmer; that but for 
that conviction, that this side would never come 
to his support, not one member of that side would 
have voted for him; and I do verily believe that, 
if a sufficient number of Democrats had gone over 
to him to secure his election, those very men 
would have changed their votes from Mr. Gitmer 
back to Mr. Suerman. Ido not state that as a 
fact, but as my opinion, 

Now | willask the gentleman a question, . hich 
he has heretofore declined to hear. Does he say 
that he will dissolve this Union for no cause 
whatever? 

Mr. STOKES. I wish to be distinctly under- 
stood. I did say, in reference toa dissolution e 

the Union, that I would oppose it under all « 
cumstances. By that I mean,of course, under any 


| of the circumstances which I can now antic ipate. 


Mr. RUST. I want to get the gentleman’s 
words which have been written down. 

Mr. STOKES. There is a good deal I have 
said whieh I do not know how it is written down. 
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Mr. RUST. What is the gentleman’s recol- 
lection of what he did say? What is the lan- 
guage the gentleman employed? How will it be 
printed ? 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman has no right 
to ask about what 1 am going to have printed; 
whether what sentiments I may give expression 
to shal! be written by A, B, C, or D. 

Mr. RUST. Did not some member of the gen- 
tleman’s party prompt him to make the correc- 
tion or amendment of his sentiment as before 
expresst d? 

Mr. STOKES. I have not been prompted to 
express any sentiment which I do not entertain 

Mr. RUST. I understand that the gentleman 
will not resist the election of Fred Douglass—I 
will call him Mr. Fred Douglass, out of respect 
for gentlemen of the other side; the gentleman, I 
understand, will not resist the election of Mr. 
Fred Douglass to the Presidency of the United 
States. ; 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman knows that a 
negro never can be elected to that position, for 
under the de¢ision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States a negro cannot be even a citizen. 

Mr. RUST. Does not the gentleman know 
that one of the first things propose d to be done by 
the Republican party when they get into power 
is to reform that court so that the Constitution 
and the laws shall be interpreted in obedience to 
the dictates of the leading demagogues of that 
arty ? 

Mr. STOKES. I do not know that fact. Itis 
apparent, sir, that whenever one of this little band 
of Whigs and Americans begins to bring before 
the country the facts—to hold up these things 
precisely as they took place—he is interrupted 
and catechised. Isay that lama Union man; 
that I am for the Union first, Jast, and all the 
time. 

Mr. GARTRELL took the floor. 

Mr. STOKES. Ido not yield any farther. I 
have never attempted myself, to interrupt any 
member who had the floor by putting any ques-<« 
tion to him. I will never interrupt any gentle- 
man, but I will take notes upon his speech, and 
reply to him after he has concluded. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I have said that the Demo- 
cratic party have had, on two occasions, an op- 
portunity to elect Mr. Gitmer, of North Caro- 
lina, Speaker of this House. They can have an 
opportunity again. But the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, {Mr. Rust] has stated that some gentle- 
men on that side would, if they had voted for | 
Mr. Gitmer, been justified in withdrawing from | 
him if some members from the North of the oppo- | 
site party, had supported him. That is what I 
have been trying to getat. Is that the objection 
to him? If it is I regard it as the most frivolous 
of all objections: that they will not support him 
because some gentlemen of the Republican party, 
willing to organize the House, have voted for him. 

Now, I submit, gentiemen upon the Demo- 
cratic side of the House, if Mr. Bocock was to- 
day to be putin nomination by them, and twenty- 
three Americans should vote for him, and ten or 
fifteen Republicans 

Mr. RUST. Does the gentleman wish me to 
answer the question? 

Mr. STOKES. Not now. If Mr. Bocock 
were renominated to-day, and should he receive 
twenty-three voies from the South Americans and | 
the votes of the People’s party of Pennsylvania 
—yes, | will go further, were he to receive the 
votes of ten or fifteen Republicans, they declaring 
at the same time in their place that they were sat- 
isfied that Joun Suerman would not be elected; 
that they desired an organization; that they make 
no surrender and no concession; that they vote 
for Mr. Bocock under a solemn protest that they 
did it for the good of the country; under such cir- | 
cumstances, | ask, would Mr. Bococx take the 
chair? or would Democrats commence rising in | 
their places and ask the Clerk to change their 
votes? Would they do it? If there is any man 
upon this floor who would change his vote from 
Mr. Bocock, then I would like to know who he is. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I would. 

Mr. RUST. I can tell the gentleman somet 
thing. 

r. VALLANDIGHAM. 
mind the gentleman that just such a case occurred 
ten years ago about this day, when Mr. Giddings 
and others, who had held the House some time 
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in suspense, as we have been held now, were found | North, or whether he comes from the South. Sir, 
voting for a Democrat. Afterwards it was ascer- || that is the reason why I did not, and why I never 
| will, affiliate with that party, with the gentle- 


tained that there was a corrupt bargain between 
the Democrat they voted for and them, in refer- 
ence to constituting the committees of this House. 
And in the case put by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, of Republicans voting here for Mr. Bocock, 
as they did with Americans for Mr. Girmer, I 
should regard such an extraordinary thing as, at 


least, very suspicious, and would not, without | 


hesitation or inquiry as to what it meant, vote for 
him or any other Democrat, 

Mr. STOKES. The gentleman says he would 
not vote for Mr. Bococx. Now, sir, | ask other 


gentlemen upon this side of the House if they | 


would, under such circumstances, refuse to vote 
for Mr. Bocock? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Your own question I will 
answer, but to the one you are prompted to make 
I will not. Isay to you, in my place, that I have 
every respect for the character of Mr. Bocock; 
butif fourteen of the men who recommended the 
Helper book, and undertook to circulate it, were 
to vote for him, it would be such an evidence 
against Mr. Bocock, and so taint him, in my 
opinion, that [ would not vote for him; and, if I 
had voted for him, | would change my vote. 

Mr. LAMAR. In my opinion, the fact of ten 
Republicans voting for Mr. Bococx would not 
affect Mr. Bocock’s principles; and, therefore, I 
would continue to vote for him; and for the reason 
that 1 think Mr. Bococx is nearer to me than 
he would be to the Republicans who might vote 
for him. Under the same circumstances, without 
disrespect to any party—and I beg everybody’s 
pardon—lI would not vote for Mr. Gitmer. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Very com- 
plimentary to the South Americans! 

Mr. LAMAR. I wish it distinctly understood 


that the reason why I would not vote for Mr. 


Gitmer is the reason which, in my opinion, | 


prompted those gentlemen to vote for him; in 


other words, I believe Mr. Gitmer is nearer to | 


those gentlemen of the Republican party, who 
voted for him, than he is to me. 

Mr. MILLSON. A single word. 

Mr. STOKES. Yes, sir; if the gentleman 
wishes to answer whether he would vote for Mr. 
Bocock. 

Mr. MILLSON. 
that the expressiens which have been made here 
by some gentlemen upon this side of the House 


I would; and I say further | 


may, perhaps, be subject to an enaEReSaN We 


which I do not believe those gentlemen designed. 
For myself, I say, from my knowledge of Mr. 


Boceck, that | would not draw afy inference | 


prejudicial to his honor and integrity, even if I 


had the direct testimony, questionable as it might | 


be, of such as would dare to impeach him. 


Mr. WRIGHT. 


I wish to say a word in an- | 


swer to the question propounded by my colleague. | 


Mr. GROW. 
tlemen to be seated, in order that we may hear 
what is-going on. 
bers are standing all around, for gentlemen in this 
part of the Hall to hear. 

Order being restored and members seated, 

Me. WRIGHT (resuming) said: I supposemy 
honorable colleague has seen some resolutions 
which were passed recently by the Legislature of 
the State which he and I have the honor to rep- 
resent, in part. I suppose my colleague knows, 
if he has paid due attention to those resolutions, 
that one of ther is as follows: 


“* Resolved, That it is the duty of our Representatives in 


{ ask the Clerk to request gen- | 


lt is impossible, while mem- | 


Congress to recognize as enemies to the Union, and espe- | 


cially to the slave States, all who in any way favor or afiil- 
jate with this sectional Black Republican party; and that 


| any action on their part which favors a codperation with 


I beg leave to re- || 


the Black Republicans in organizing the House, and thus | 


placing the officers and important committees of that body 


under their control, would be false to the sentiment of the |} 
people of Tennessee, an insult to their constituents, and | 


disgraceful to themselves.” 


That, sir, is the language of the resolution passed 
by the Legislature of that gallant State which my 


|| colleague, in part, represents. 


Mr.STOKES. Will you answer my question, 
if you please? 

Mr. RIGHT. I will answer it, and I de- 
clare, in response to that resolution, every word 
of which I most fully indorse, that it would be 


affiliation with this sectional Black Republican || man allow me? 
party to assist them in electing any man upon | 


man from Pennsylvania, {Mr. STEVENS, | a distin- 
guished member of the Black Republican party, at 
their head. I will not affiliate with them, because 
_ I desire to respond to the resolutions of our con- 
| stituents, and I believe them to be just and proper. 
| That is why I did not do it, and will not do it 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. STOKES. I ask my colleague from Ten- 
nessee this question: Suppose that eight, or ten, 
| or twelve, or more of the gentlemen upon the Re- 
_ publican side of the House come over and vote 
for Mr. Bocock for Speaker, would you abandon 
| him? 


Mr. WRIGHT. 


I will reply to my colleague. 

Mr. STOKES. I want an answer. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In the first place, I suppose 

| such a thing to be impossible, and never will hap- 
en. 

Mr. STOKES. Ah! 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will answer my colleague. 
| Should any considerable number of Black Repub- 
| licans, by voting for Mr. Bococx as they did for 
Mr. Gitmer, and thus indicate that of all the 
Democratic members here he is least objection- 
| able and more acceptable to them, and then de- 
clare, as some of them have done in the case of 
Mr. Giumer, that they vote for him because they 
approve his record, I say, sir, that I would con- 
sider it my duty as the Representative of a south- 
ern constituency, and carrying out the spirit of 
the resolution just read, to withdraw my support 
from Mr. Bocock and give it to some other per- 
son. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman from 
Tennessee allow me a single moment? 

Mr. GARNETT. I desire to respond to the 
question of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. STOKES. I should like you to respond 
‘‘yes’’ or *‘no.”” 

Mr. KEiITT. Will the gentlemen from Ten- 
nessee yield to me for a single moment? 

Mr.STOKES. Does the gentleman from South 
Carolina desire to answer my question? 

Mr. KEITT. Yes, I desire to answer it, but 
in my own way, and I do not think you will ob- 
ject to it. 

Mr. STOKES. [I ask the question 

Mr. KEITT. Yes, and I will answer it fairly. 

Mr.STOKES. Iask the question in this way, 
and I want it answered directly. 

Mr. KEITT. Yes, I will answer it directly. 

Mr. STOKES. If five, ten, twelve or fifteen 
votes were needed, added to the American votes, 
to elect Mr. Bococx as Speaker of this House, 
and Republicans were to cast those votes, would 
the gentleman give Mr. Bococx his vote, or would 
he abandon him? 

Mr. KEITT. 
would not. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Clerk * 

Mr. KEITT. No—stop. I just want to say 
one word, because I am answering you fairly. I 
would, with the gentleman from Mississippi, hold 
that Mr. Bocock, in his principles and in his in- 
tegrity, was utterly untouched by any votes that 
he might receive from the other side of the House. 
I do not pretend to say that Mr. Gitmer was af- 
fected in the slightest degree by any vote which 
he got from the other side, but I want to institute 
| this distinction between the two in their party re- 
lations alone. The Democrats would not change 
their votes from Mr. Bocock, but they might not 
go to Mr. Gitmer, and consistently. We might 
say: Gentlemen, we are fighting a common en- 
emy—those whom we believe are false to the Con- 
stitution and aggressive upon our rights; with 
them we hold no terms and no parley; with you 
we do; you and we can settle this matter; we 
will not let the Republicans settle it for us; the 
shall not select from you the man whom we shall 
support when we go over to you; we will select 
for ‘ourselves; we would not ask you to let them 
select from our side the man that you shall sup- 
port; we ask you to select one of our number 
yourselves, and we will select one of yours, and 
not let the Republicans do it for us. [Cries of 
‘* That is right!’ from the Democratic benches.} 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 





I answer the gentleman that I 








Mr. STOKES, I prefer to go on until I get 


this floor as Speaker, whether he comes from the |! through. 
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